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of deciding the principles which shall determine the control 
of the family funds and their disbursements. Even with 
basic compatibility between husband and wife, there seems 
little question but that money and its handling can be and is one of the 
outstanding elements making for peace or for discord in family relations. 

In the study here considered, 68 families, judged successful by quali- 
fied observers in the sense of being well adjusted in their personal and 
community relations and doing a good job in bringing up their children, 
gave information on various phases of the money situation in their homes. 
With few exceptions both husbands and wives in this group were college 
trained and all the families belonged to the business and professional 
class. 

The majority of these families had been established from ten to fifteen 
years, long enough to have had time to work out their problems. Most 
of them lived in cities of 50,000 or over but not in the great cities like 
New York or Chicago. They were well scattered over the United States. 
The family income ranged from $1,500 to $25,000, the mean being $6,711 
and the median $5,000. One quarter of the families had $4,000 or less 
a year; one quarter had $7,000 or more a year. In general one could say 
that they were typical of the upper business and professional class. 


K: family must face the problem of managing its finances, 


1 Based on data collected for a study to determine the factors in family life which make for 
success, sponsored by the Bureau of Home Economics, Washington, D. C., and the Child 
Development and Parental Education Committee of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. A general report of the method used will be found in Social Forces, June, 1930, pp. 
511-532. 
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In dealing with family finances there are two main problems—who has 
control of the money and what expenditures are made? The point of 
interest here is how these problems were settled in this group of successful 
families. 

The general picture is one of joint, or perhaps better, mutual con- 
trol of the family funds. In three families the husband had entire con- 
trol of the bank account; in one, the wife. However, in two of these 
four cases it was because the other spouse heartily disliked money affairs. 
The joint account was the most popular, found in nearly half the families, 
but in almost as many husband and wife each had an account, and a few 
families ran three accounts, a joint account and two individual accounts. 
Occasionally the wife had an allowance but no bank account. 

Usually it had taken time for a family to arrive at the final arrange- 
ment and different paths had been tried. Two families taking opposite 
routes reported: 


Joint account of late years. Separate accounts first year with allowance for wife. 
We first tried a joint account. Now wife has an allowance. 


With very few exceptions the husband talked over his business affairs 
fully with his wife and in most cases expected her to be intelligently 
interested. In the actual handling of the money and payment of the 
bills there seemed to be a usual and well-defined division of labor. Pay- 
ments on house, interest, insurance, and coal had a masculine trend. The 
wife usually cared for purchases of food, service, operating expenses except 
coal, her clothes and personal expenditures, and those of the children. 

When deciding on expenditures, in three-fifths of the families husband 
and wife jointly made the decision and in one-sixth more this was true of 
all large items. Where either husband or wife alone made the decision, 
investments, insurance, and savings were likely to be the province of the 
husband, household expenses and clothes that of the wife. But joint 
decision as to expenditures regardless of who did the actual purchasing was 
the typical picture. If one spouse was more dominant than the other in 
certain decisions it was because he or she was more interested or felt 
more responsible in that particular sphere. 

Of course absolute agreement on all matters is not conceivable. Where 
there was a difference of opinion in regard to expenditures it was often 
because the wife wanted more savings, felt the need for greater security. 
In a few cases she wanted more spent on specialized medical care for the 
children or on private schools and special classes for them. Other 
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women wanted less spent on recreation. This was one of the points on 
which there was most discussion; fishing trips and golf seemed to several 
wives to cost more than they felt was justifiable. When it was the 
husband who was not satisfied it was because he felt household bills were 
too high, too much was spent on service or on furnishings, or because he 
wanted more insurance. 

Many of these differences had to be met. They were faced and the 
situation talked over and contentious arguments avoided. For example, 
one family settled the question by preventing discussion of detail through 
dividing the income. The wife wrote: 


We differ on practically all expenditures. Therefore, we do not discuss individual 
items unless bought from funds other than my allowance. I keep very carefully within 
my allowance. 


About half the families had debts, though mainly for illness or pur- 
chase of a house. However, even with debts, those who had a plan, 
who could see their way ahead, did not worry. The others did. As 
one wife explained: 


We have debts but they do not worry us now. We have it all figured out as to how 
they will be paid and are paying steadily. 


In just over half the families provision had been made against the 
death of the husband which would enable the wife and children to get 
along until adjustments could be made. In a few cases the wife had 
sufficient income of her own or had kept in touch with her profession and 
could go back to her job if the necessity arose. But insurance was the 
factor chiefly relied upon, a policy of $15,000 being the most usual. 

When provision could not bemade for the future the fact was recognized. 
As one wife stated, “It is a slight worry at all times but we have to live 
as seems best.” Like others this family had decided that the meeting of 
present demands for the children was more important than paying for 
insurance and going without now to provide for security against a 
contingency which might never arise. 

However, four-fifths of these families had found it possible to save 
even if in small amounts. Over one-half consciously and definitely saved 
by planning the family expenditures. These savings were most frequently 
devoted to purchasing a house. But the insurance carried and the small 
amount saved did not satisfy the group. One wife wrote, ‘““We have 
carried fairly heavy insurance. We have planned the family expenditures 
carefully but we have saved almost nothing.” Itis perhaps worth noting 
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that this woman used the term savings as most in the group did, not to 
include insurance. When they spoke of savings what they really had in 
mind and what they desired was income-bearing investments, the security 
which an assured income can give. 

Nearly three-quarters of the wives in this group of families had some 
income of their own, usually a very small one. Most of it came from 
inheritance, but one-sixth of the women were earning something. In 
regard to this money there were two general attitudes between which 
the women were divided—that it was theirs or that it was part of the 
general family fund. A small number compromised, regarding the 
principal as theirs, the income as belonging to the family. 

As a matter of fact, regardless of which attitude they took in theory, 
the great majority spend the money for family use. The general picture 
showed the husband helping in the management of the principal and 
leaving the income to the wife who used it either as a part of the general 
family fund or for “extras” for the family. 

In two instances only had the wife’s separate income caused any dis- 
cord. In one case the husband came from a very well-to-do and con- 
servative family where it had not been the custom to entrust money 
matters to women. In the other case the husband worried seriously be- 
cause he earned less than his wife’s inherited income. 

In some cases the difference in the level of living before and after mar- 
riage was an element in the financial situation. This problem was 
faced by some one-third of the wives who had to adjust to a lower income 
level after marriage. 

A sense of financial strain was felt by three-tenths of the wives. It 
was not only those women who had had more before marriage who re- 
ported this. Their own words explain the situation. 


Strain to maintain standards. I have been overfatigued when children were 
young and help not available. 

It has been a strain to maintain our standards. I have not been able to pay for 
much service, and therefore there has been much work for both my husband and my- 
self. Even then we have not always succeeded in keeping things up as we wished. 


Service seemed a point of real trouble, especially when the children 
were small. This service situation is, of course, well known and needs 
no discussion. The point of interest here is that it was so keenly felt 
as a real problem in family relations because of resulting overfatigue on 
the part of the wife with ill effects on her program of child training and 
on her relations with her husband. This group made every effort in 
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planning its expenditures to have as much service as could be afforded 
when the children were young. The long established families showed an 
interesting cycle; little or no service at marriage, an increasing amount 
as the family of young children grew in number, and then a decline as 
the children became older. 

But while service was desired as an important item in the standard of 
living, the most important in the thinking of the group as a whole was 
an attractive house, large enough for privacy and, if possible, with a 
garden. There was also the urgent desire to have within it those things 
which help create an atmosphere of comfort and of hospitality. Another 
important factor in the standard was education. 

Equipment and leisure were two items often mentioned and, of course, 
closely related to service. Interestingly enough, though the individuals in 
this group were so keen for savings and for security, they were thoroughly 
human and put present needs first. Such replies as the following are 
typical as summing up their ideas of a standard of living: 


Comfortable, artistic home in a desirable neighborhood with a yard, enough service 
to allow mother some leisure for children and community, suitable clothing, provi- 
sion for books and magazines, a piano. 

Books, music, pictures, plenty of room inside the house and in the yard, furniture 
not necessarily expensive but in good taste, social contacts, enough service to insure 
health and leisure for the mother. 


Another way of learning the relative importance of various items in 
the standard of living is to note those which were cut when a reduction 
in expenses became necessary. Clothing was the item by far the most 
frequently cut. Furnishings came next, service third, with community 
gifts and recreation for husband and wife very close behind. A few 
curtailed savings, equipment, and books. A very few cut housing and 
still fewer food (apparently an item on which they were very economical 
under all circumstances) and only two families in the group had ever 
reduced their life insurance. 

Space will permit only a word or two in regard to the place of the children 
in the family financial affairs. They were being trained in the handling 
of money and in the making of choices. Typical replies read: 


We began to consult them on clothes and pleasures when each was about five years 
old. 


They have been gradually drawn in and now (adolescence) discuss family expendi- 
tures in connection with their parties, desire for a new car, etc. 
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An effort was being made to teach these children how to earn money 
and the parents for the most part were making a conscious effort to find 
real work for them. The general practice was to give the children al- 
lowances from the time they were six years of age, starting school. These 
allowances were spent at first for school supplies, ice cream, candy, 
penny bank, and Sunday school. With increasing age and responsibility 
came larger allowances and more items to be cared for until usually at 
adolescence, and in nearly every case upon entering college, the allowance 
was covering clothes and personal expenditures and in many cases all 
expenditures. 

These families had not escaped financial worry. One-half the wives 
felt that money had been a real source of worry, the other half that it 
had not. Size of income was not the dividing line here. The replies of 
two women explaining why they worried are typical. 


Because we do not have a sufficient amount saved for security and because it seems 
that we should have saved more. 


Because we do not have enough really to maintain the minimum standard that I 
believe in and want. 


Some were more philosophical. 


I worry but not for long. We both agreed before we married not to let financial 
worry spoil our home life. Whenever we are tempted to worry we remind ourselves 
that our income is sufficient to cover all wise expenditures and so long as we do as we 
think right we will come out on top. So far it has worked that way, even though at 
times things have looked pretty black. 


Replies from those who did not worry may be interesting. “No 
worry because we always know just where we stand and have worked 
along a definite plan.” “I do not worry because my husband has been 
very successful according to my viewpoint.” Security and certainty, a 
plan, were the important factors in keeping away worry. 

The situation of the husbands in this regard was much the same as 
that of their wives. For both, money and ill health were the most fre- 
quent sources of worry. One of the difficulties was the conventional 
pattern of the husband as “a good provider.” This troubled many men. 
They felt that being a good provider was one of the most important parts 
in the husband rdle and that in not giving their families all they might 
wish they were failing in this important element. Many husbands felt 
that too restricted finances was the circumstance which had most hindered 
them in achieving their objectives in their family life. While almost half 
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the husbands mentioned this hindrance, not more than one-sixth men- 
tioned any other one circumstance. 

Among difficulties of family life which the husbands felt had not been 
worked out to a satisfactory solution, financial problems were listed second 
only to those of child training. Thus one man wrote: 


The matter of planning family finances is not solved. We are agreed as to the 
general scale of living but we have not worked out a way of talking over our pur- 
chases. My wife has an allowance for family expenses. We ought to make a budget 
but I have never taken time forit. Thingsdon’t go partly because wedon’t plan care- 
fully enough, mostly because there are many unpredictable expenses such as sickness. 


The wives also listed financial hindrances to their plans more frequently 
than any other. For them there were two unsolved family problems of 
equal importance—husband’s temperament and finances. They made a 
very clear distinction between questions arising from the size of the in- 
come and those arising from its handling. Several had worked out the 
problem of not knowing the size of the family income, of no set allowance. 
In all but a very few cases this type of problem had been solved but mat- 
ters of planning remained. Only a bare handful of the couples had not 
discussed the financial situation before marriage. . 

In some cases husband or wife recognized personal limitations in the 
financial problem. As one husband confessed, “I would like to share 
the planning of finances fully instead of only partially, but as it is I oc- 
casionally get irritated and lose my temper. It is quite clearly my fault.” 

Now while finances played a real réle in the causes for worry and were 
listed so often as hindrances to the successful carrying out of the plans 
for the family, money problems were not as insuperable as several others. 
Most of the families felt that they were working toward a solution of 
their difficulties here or at least developing a philosophy to meet the 
situation. This was not true of certain temperament differences between 
husband and wife, nor of difficulties due to certain other factors. 

Finances caused worry; it was often a strain to maintain the desired 
standard of living; service was inadequate with resulting overfatigue on 
the part of the wife or of both husband and wife; adjustments and compro- 
mises had to be worked out in arriving at mutual agreement as to corttrol 
of funds and decisions as to expenditures. All these problems were faced 
by this group of families and faced for the most part successfully. Mutual 
control of funds, mutual agreement as to expenditures, an endeavor to 
develop a philosophy of spending in accord with the earning power of the 
bread winner, teaching the children how to earn and how to spend, making 
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a real financial partnership out of marriage, such were the methods by 
which these families felt that they were working out their financial prob- 
lems. All through their discussions of hindrances and worries runs one 
guide thread, the importance of planning, of knowing where the family is 
financially and where it is going. The families who did not worry despite 
their difficulties in making the income cover their needs were those who 
planned, those where husband and wife cooperated most fully in making 
and carrying out the plan, those who could see where they were going, 
however much the goal was short of that at which they would have liked 
to arrive. 

The financial objectives of these families were such as one would find 
in almost any group of their general social class. A comfortable living, 
ability to care for emergencies, to educate the children, to live at the 
level of their business or professional colleagues, to save a little, to pro- 
vide security for old age and for the wife and children in case of the 
husband’s death, these were the usual ones held by the husbands. 

The wives laid more stress on management in their objectives. To 
manage well and to save for the future were the points stressed by most 
of them. Many more wivesthan husbands wanted financial independence. 
In fact, on the whole they had higher financial standards and wanted more 
than did their husbands. But in the main they realized the necessary 
difference between the ideal and the possible, and their objectives were 
much like those of their husbands. 

These families, judged successful, have not been more favored than 
others of their class; they have not been protected from troubles con- 
nected with money; but they have faced their problems and have solved 
them where they could; and, where they could not, have at least arrived 
at a working basis on which they and not the problems have control of 
the family situation. 


Family Adjustments: A Course for Senior 
High School Boys 


MAUD WILSON DUNN 


Research Assistant, Department of Curriculum, Long Beach City Schools, 
Long Beach, California 


couRsE in family adjustments is being offered this year in Long 

Beach, California, to boys of the junior and senior classes in 

the senior high schools. It is classified in the sociology de- 

partment instead of the homemaking department because the 

sociological aspects of the home rather than skills are emphasized. The 

course is elective, but the expectation is to make it a prerequisite for 

graduation for boys after two years of experimentation with it, just as a 

course in home management in the homemaking department is now re- 
quired of girls for graduation. 

A preliminary outline of the proposed course was made after much 
reading in the fields of sociology, economics, and psychology relative to 
family life. This was sent to senior high school and junior college boys 
(grades 10 to 14) and parents, along with a questionnaire, and the replies 
to the latter were considered in working out the course finally given. 

The fathers of the 346 boys to whom the questionnaire was sent rep- 
resented all the occupations in the federal classification of occupations, 
manufacturing and mechanical industries having the largest number of 
representatives. Twenty-seven topics were listed, and the boys were 
asked to indicate which they knew most about, which they would like 
to have discussed, and which omitted. Of the 300 replies received, 
200 or more favored discussion of the following topics, here arranged in 
order of popularity: 


The legal points which safeguard a home 

Something about the legal procedure connected with home building 

How to live with others for the mental health of each individual concerned, that 
is, for the happiness of each 

Ideal family relationship involves understanding the personality of its members 

’ and allowing for the development of desirable personality 

Man must vision the ideals he wishes to realize in family life and consciously bend 
his efforts toward reaching these ideals 

The names, cost, and wearing qualities of standard woolen and worsted materials 
used for men’s suits and overcoats 


9 
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Something about table etiquette, office etiquette, and appropriate behavior for 
other occasions 

How to budget a family income 

A host should be able to carve and serve 

The application of art principles to the planning and furnishing of an office or 
home, as knowledge of color, line, spaces, proportions, etc. 

Line and color and their combinations in men’s dress 

The returns from nearly four hundred parents showed that they were 
decidedly in favor of such a course. 

The majority of boys were in favor of a man instructor, though some 
felt that at least on certain questions “a woman’s view would be appre- 
ciated.” 

The returns from the questionnaire seemed to justify the development 
of a course in family adjustments, and the appointment of a man to take 
charge of it. The course contained six units, described beyond. It was 
written in outline form with content, methods, and references in parallel 
columns and desirable outcomes at the end of each unit. The aims of 
the course were thus defined: 


1. To collect and study material of a historical, economic, and social character 
that will form a basis for good judgment in interpreting family life today 

2. To develop attitudes that will encourage the further study of family adjust- 
ments to the end that students will desire to put into practice the principles 
that make for such adjustments 

3. To develop among the students the desire to acquire those skills which the 
boys and men of the family should have 

4. To develop the attitude that family adjustments can be made only through 
the cooperation of all its members 


The units and the gist of their contents are as follows: 

Unit I. Getting Along with People. Time allotment, approximately 
two weeks. 

In this unit two major topics are considered—individual differences, 
including physical, mental, and emotional differences; and mental hy- 
giene, its aims and purposes and its relation to habit formation. The 
approach to this unit is through physical differences, of which the boys 
already have some information. They tabulate their various weights, 
heights, and breathing capacities on the board, arrange these in a fre- 
quency column, and plot the curves. The curves are discussed in com- 
parison with a normal curve, and divergences from the latter are explained 
in terms of a selected group and varying ages. Care is taken to point 
out that conclusions cannot be drawn from the few cases in such a class 
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group, that the more cases there are the more reliable are the data. A 
scatter diagram is plotted for height and weight and for height and eye 
color, and it is pointed out where the cases would fall if there were any 
relationship between these traits. Data are collected from the physical 
education department on the height and weight of both boys and girls 
and the curves for these are plotted and discussed. 

The class is now ready to study in a similar way mental and emotional 
differences and then to take up mental hygiene. A preliminary discussion 
is carried on to ascertain what the concept of the class is in regard to 
this topic. It is brought out that the principles of mental and social 
hygiene are just being developed and applied tu problems of intelligent 
self-control and community life. The students are encouraged to de- 
velop individual charts for checking and improving undesirable habits 
that lead to bad mental hygiene, but they are warned against too much 
introspection. 

Students are requested to tell of their experiences and efforts to form 
habits they considered desirable. The aim here is to give insight into 
the elimination of bad habits and the development of good ones. A 
committee report on Benjamin Franklin’s chart for self-improvement is 
presented. 

Out of the class discussion is developed a recognition by the class of 
individual differences and the application of the principles of mental 
hygiene that will aid in making happier individuals and better family 
adjustments. 

Unit IT. Development of Family Life. Time allotment, approximately 
five weeks. 

The major topics here are (1) modern economic and social conditions 
influencing family life, with such sub-topics as the technological age now 
dominant over the former agrarian, the urban trend, the passing of the 
homestead, the stress upon public versus private resources, family life 
under competition, internal modifications in the twentieth century family, 
and emerging problems in the city; (2) organization of family life, with 
such sub-topics as the influence of changing cultural conditions, family 
psychology, modern theories of marriage, and types of family life found 
today; (3) disorganization of family life. 

The unit is approached through class contributions to a discussion 
of the various factors influencing family adjustments and their relations 
to modern social conditions, to personalities, and to financial conditions. 
It is suggested that if possible copies of real case histories be obtained 
from the Child Guidance Clinic and also from the director of the Institute 
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of Child Welfare at the University of California at Berkeley. Each 
student is asked to write out his solution for each case history studied 
by the class and to present the basis of his authority for his statements. 
These answers are pooled and discussed further with a view to finding a 
solution by the class asa whole. The students are encouraged to consult 
their fathers and mothers for changes that have come about in the homes 
(due to inventions) since the parents were children, and the information 
gained from these interviews is pooled and forms the basis for carrying 
on the study of changes due to the new age. 

Unit III. Adjustments in Family Finance. Time allotment, about 
five weeks. 

The topics here considered are the two kinds of household capital, 
material and psychological; and budgets with the usual classification of 
shelter, food, clothing, operation sundries, and savings. Each of these 
budget items is then studied. For example, in the case of shelter the 
various ways of buying, purchasing, and financing shelter are studied, 
along with legal procedures connected with home building and renting, 
the legal permits which safeguard a home in California, housing standards, 
art principles, household repairs and replacements. 

An example or two from the problems suggested will show how the 
topics are attacked. 


To whom does the family income belong? Ask the students to get the points of 
view of both their fathers and mothers. Pool the statements brought in by the class 
and discuss. 

Secure copies of local leases and examine their terms. 

Appoint a committee of two to consult the Building Code of Long Beach and 
present to the class the duties of the building inspector. Ask this committee after its 
report to interview the building inspector and make arrangements for the class to visit 
a home that is to be inspected. 

Have an architect explain household features with which men should be familiar 
when planning to build a house so they may evaluate plans intelligently. 

Compute the amount necessary to own and keep up a home. What would this 
amount earn if placed at interest? How does this compare with rental expense? 
Discuss other factors that are involved in considering the relative merits of ownership 
or rent, besides the financial question. 


Food is largely considered with regard to food values, balanced meals, 
and needs under various conditions, although provision is made for 
developing some skill in preparation. 


Work out ways and means with the boys for acquiring skill in serving a camp break- 
fast, a hiker’s lunch, anda beach dinner. . . . Plan asmany class picnics as possible, 
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giving the boys the responsibility of actual preparation of meals. Exclude by class 
agreement the common articles of food that boys without training and skill resort to. 

. . Ask the homemaking teacher to be present at the discussion of the planned 
menus; estimate the cost, the number of calories, and check for balance, including 
vitamins. Have the menus approved for balance by the homemaking department 
before they are served. 


Men’s dress is studied in relation to clothing budgets, standards, im- 
portant fabrics, repair and care of clothing, appropriateness, individ- 
uality, and personality. Some of the procedure is given below. 


Have samples of materials used in the various articles of men’s clothing brought to 
class. Study these as to kind of fabric, durability, hygienic qualities, laundering 
properties, esthetic quality, and price. 

Arrange with the chemis'ry department to conduct experiments showing what the 
common fabrics are composed of; or chemistry students in the class can report upon 
simple tests for identifying the well-known fabrics. 

Appoint a small committee to interview some commercial cleaners and find out 
what some of their problems are with adulterated materials. 

Ask a buyer in a men’s furnishing department to tell of the problems connected with 
buying men’s clothing today. 


Investment criteria and the various types of investments are studied. 
The class is encouraged to collect materials bearing on the relative merits 
of various saving institutions—banks, United States postal savings de- 
partments, life insurance companies, and building and loan associations. 
If time permits arrangements are made “for a representative to explain 
the social contribution that his institution makes and to present infor- 
mation which prospective clients should have.” 

UnitIV. Adjustments Due to Age Differences. Time allotment, about 
one week. 

The major topics considered are adjustments between children and 
parents, adjustments between children and grandparents, and the psy- 
chology of child development. This is the field in which traditionally 
boys are not interested and, according to their answers to the question- 
naire, the one they are least concerned about. Arrangements are made 
for the class to visit a local child clinic and to have the work on child 
training explained. Mimeographed material on the psychology of child 
development is given to the students. When information has been gained 
from discussion, reading, and observation, visits of class representatives 
are planned to the Long Beach Child Guidance Clinic and to the nursery 
school in Los Angeles. The students are previously prepared to observe 
certain points and report to the class. 
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Unit V. Adjustments in Cases of Sickness and Accidents. Time allot- 
ment, one week. 

Sickroom sanitation is considered, including the patient’s bed, care 
of the patient, serving food, and preparing food for the sick; also emer- 
gency treatments of common accidents, the home medicine chest, and 
hospitalization. A committee of boys asks the school nurse to demon- 
strate proper sickroom sanitation and the homemaking department to 
demonstrate the serving of food to sick persons. From the data, re- 
ports, and discussions, the point is made “that the greater use of 
hospitals is in keeping with the adjustments that the family is making 
to twentieth century social conditions.” 

Unit VI. Twentieth Century Family Adjustments. Time allotment, 
last four weeks of the term. 

This unit constitutes a summary in which the two major topics are 
traits needed in the home and environmental factors that make for 
wholesome family adjustment. Under the former the following sub- 
topics are considered: factors contributing to successful family life, 
parental traits, and traits to be developed in children. Under environ- 
mental factors, the satisfaction of economic, recreational, and spiritual 
needs is studied. Among the procedures used are debates; critical sum- 
maries of family life as portrayed in an appended fiction list; notebooks 
giving constructive suggestions to problems of the twentieth century 
family; check lists of desirable habits formed and improved since studying 
Unit I, with plans for continuing the development of additional desirable 
habits; and dramatization. 

At present the course is given to two sections each having over thirty 
students in it. In both, the reactions of teacher and pupils alike are 
very favorable to the course. 


Collecting Historic Textiles’ 


GRACE G. DENNY 
University of Washington, Seattle 


HE esthetic enrichment from clothing and textile study comes 
y surrounding students with objects of beauty. 

Textile arts have served throughout the ages as a medium 

of expression for all peoples. No savage tribe has failed to 

convey an idea of beauty in its weaving or sewing. From the native 

arts of primitive or highly civilized people we are able to judge the state 

of their culture. The Navajo and his blanket are inseparable in our 

minds; and this unique type of weaving has been beautifully interpreted 

as a symbol of domestic life by La Farge in his recent book, ““The Laugh- 

ing Boy.” The Bayeux Tapestry (which is, in reality, embroidery) is 

considered by historians one of the most valuable sources for the study 

of the Norman Conquest. The luxury at the court of Louis XIV made 

possible the creation of a lace as delicate and superbly fine as point 
d’Alengon. 

Thus with every people in every period, the expression is unique. 
From the national dress, household furnishings, and fabrics for cere- 
monial use we have a key to the life of the time which corresponds to the 
spirit of its architecture, painting, music, and literature. When Dante 
and Petrarch were writing their immortal verse, the silk weavers of 
Palermo and Lucca were infusing Saracenic designs with the vivacious 
spirit of Italy. The flowering of damasks and brocades in Tuscany was 
contemporary with the majolica of Luca and Andrea della Robbia. 
Raphael designed cartoons for tapestry weaving, and his famous series 
of the Acts of the Apostles in the Vatican has a place alongside his paint- 
ings. The rare Venetian points of the sixteenth century expressed the 
art of the people as truly as the paintings of the Bellini, Titian, or Veron- 
ese. Art expression had dropped to a low ebb in England at the middle 
of the nineteenth century, a fact frequently commented upon in the 
realms of architecture, painting, and literature. William Morris and 
his associates strove to counteract the poor art of the mid-Victorian era 
by reviving crafts such as high warp tapestry weaving, dyeing, and 
embroidery. 


4 Read before the Textile Section, American Home Economics Association, Den- 
ver, Colorado, June 27, 1930. 
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Historic textiles is a term used to cover the distinctive fabrics produced 
by various peoples throughout the ages. Each civilization has achieved 
some example of textile art peculiar to itself. The strange weaving of 
the early Copts, the silks of China, the tapestries of Flanders, the laces 
of Venice, the rugs of Persia, the prints of India, the embroideries of the 
Mediterranean Islands—all speak of the genius of their respective 
creators. 

The collection of historic textiles at the University of Washington was 
assembled during two recent trips to Europe. The trip made in the 
summer of 1929 was a travel course in historic textiles offered for gradu- 
ate credit. A group of eighteen visited the chief museums of England, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and France. Special lecturers were pro- 
vided in each country to interpret exhibits. Informal study sessions 
were conducted by the leader throughout the trip. A generous supply 
of reference books was carried along. 

The visit to the South Kensington Museum, London, came first, 
fortunately, because there the entire realm of art fabrics, including tapes- 
tries, embroideries, brocades, prints, and laces can be seen to best ad- 
vantage. As the trip progressed there was a continual review of the 
textile arts with interesting emphasis on the national types in each 
country visited. Weaving studios, print works, silk mills, lace and 
embroidery schools connected the past with the present. This was 
particularly true of the Lisio fabrics in Milan, the Fortuny prints in 
Venice, and the Gobelin tapestries in Paris. 

Shopping was one of the interesting features of the trip. Collections 
both large and small were assembled for six college departments. It is 
a distinct advantage to buy teaching material of this sort when travel- 
ling in the country where it is produced. Familiarity with the people, 
the language, and the customs gives an understanding of the crafts. It 
is likewise highly desirable to have the collection the permanent property 
of the department rather than the personal possessions of the teacher. 
The necessary funds for this expenditure may be obtained through a 
requisition as for laboratory equipment, or through a money-raising 
project of a student organization. 

When foreign travel, whether in the Orient or in Europe, is out of the 
question, many valuable articles may be purchased in shops in this 
country. 

Such a collection of historic textiles requires museum care; for example, 
each piece must be accurately cataloged and labeled. As it grows, the 
problem of storage demands consideration. Display cases in corridors 
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furnish a good opportunity for showing first one and then another group 
of materials from the collection. There have been several occasions 
for lending from our exhibit to private and public schools and for lec- 
tures by art teachers. Exhibitions from time to time give the public 
an insight into a phase of home economics too little understood. This 
in turn brings gifts from friends, who are gratified to find a place for their 
textile treasures, such as Paisley shawls and old lace long stored in trunks. 
Alumnz in distant countries take pride in sending contributions to sup- 
plement the collection. 

Teaching material of this sort belongs to all courses that have esthetic 
aspects. Books, prints, and post cards are invaluable in the history of 
costume, of furniture, of rugs, or of embroidery, damasks, brocades, and 
printed fabrics. By whatever names the courses may be known in the 
catalog this illustrative material should permeate all the teaching. 
Students need to associate with authentic examples until there is a feel- 
ing of familiarity. One cannot know lace without years of association 
with examples of historic laces, though books and pictures may give an 
excellent foundation for subsequent travel and museum study of lace. 

Home economics students who have not gained either at home or in 
high school a love of history have little opportunity in their prescribed 
college courses to develop a taste for it. Those of us who have tried to 
teach history of costume or history of furniture in connection with our 
courses have often encountered blank walls of ignorance when Philip 
the Good, Lorenzo the Magnificant, or Colbert was mentioned. Our 
subject matter provides material by which students may gain an interest 
in history; it could well be called “history in reverse.” A student might 
“come alive’’ to European history through a study of lace or tapestry. 

All of us have had to deal with the type of girl who says, “I’d like to 
take ‘Home Ec’ but Dad wants me to take a cultural course.” Her 
father does not know the reach of home economics. Once the student 
becomes interested in an Oriental rug say fifty years old she wants to 
know its antecedents. Rugs two hundred years old will then claim her 
attention. If she is a real student she will not be content until she has 
explored the most remote past. Her feeling of awe and delight when 
some day she stands before the Ardibil carpet will be the reward of her 
study. The spirit of exploration may lead this student into such clas- 
sics as the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Old Testament, where she may be 
surprised to find the importance of dyeing, spinning, weaving, and em- 
broidery in those ancient times. 

To be sure all our graduates are not scholars; they will not all travel 
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extensively. All, however, will have a degree of leisure as they approach 
middle age. The concern of many present-day writers is how this leisure 
is to be employed. Our plea is that of President Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for “‘the ‘unnecessary’ things of life—an understand- 
ing of art, an ability to write civilized prose, an appreciation of poetry 
and literature.” 

A list of sources of illustrative material on historic textiles is appended 


because it has proved helpful to teachers. 
SOURCES OF ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL ON HISTORIC TEXTILES 
MUSEUMS WHICH PUBLISH HELPFUL PRINTS, POST CARDS, CATALOGS, GUIDES 
(Send to each for catalog giving subjects and prices) 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, New York 

Chicago Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois 

Field Museum, Chicago, Illinois 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London, England 
Exceptionally good publications on the textile arts 


LENDING COLLECTIONS 


The Ryerson Library, Chicago Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois 
Lantern slides, photographs, color prints, post cards 
The American Federation of Arts, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
Exhibits of textiles and industrial art 
Art Center, 65-67 East 56th Street, New York, New York 
(Leaflet of travelling exhibitions) 
EXHIBITS WHICH MAY BE SOLD ON A PERCENTAGE BASIS OR RETURNED 


Hand Weaving: Mrs. F. E. Matheny, Berea, Kentucky (10 per cent) 

Arrowcraft Weaving: Pi Beta Phi Settlement School, Gatlinburg, Tennessee 

Embroidery and Costumes: Peasant Art Importing Company, 14-16 East 38th Street, 
New York (20 per cent) 

Japanese Prints: E. T. Shima, 562 Fifth Avenue, New York (25 per cent) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FOREIGN PURCHASES 


Kings and Queens of France: 100 cards, portraits, 60 francs ($2.40). Madsen, 200 
rue de Rivoli, Paris 

Sample Books of Laces (bobbin and needlepoint): $10 and $25 each. Schepens Srs. 
(allow 3 to 6 months for delivery), 11 rue de Joncker, Porte Louise, Brussels, 
Belgium 

Lisio Fabrics 
Reproductions of ancient Italian damasks and brocades 
Shops in Rome, Florence, and Milan; factory at Milan 


The Functions of the Home Management 
House 


IRMA H. GROSS 
Michigan State College, East Lansing 
AND 


LUCILE W. REYNOLDS 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


rouP living in home management houses is accepted as an 
important feature in the training of home economics students. 

To date, not much printed material on this subject has 

emerged. As an aid in clarifying their own thinking the 
authors have analyzed what seem the main objectives of home manage- 
ment houses. They hope that others who are especially interested in 
this field may also be stimulated to contribute the results of their thinking 
along these lines. 

The functions of the home management houses appear to be technologi- 
cal, economic, and social. The technological function is generally recog- 
nized. In the home management house, the student has an opportunity 
to apply skills and technics learned elsewhere, or to acquire those not 
heretofore provided for in the home economics curriculum. The eco- 
nomic function of the house is to furnish concrete situations which will 
enable the student to see certain problems arising from the scarcity of 
material resources. In its social function, the house provides her with 
experience in group living; it is recognized, of course, that this experi- 
ence is not that of normal family life. Coincident with the above func- 
tions and growing out of them, is a fourth, perhaps the most important 
of all, namely, the development of certain points of view which will 
enable the student to synthesize and evaluate her experience in the 
home management house. 

The technological functions of a home management house are better 
understood and appreciated than any of the others. Some of the tech- 
nics taught, such as operating on a daily and weekly schedule of duties, 
are quite new to the student; in other cases, as, for example, meal plan- 
ning, the work is rather the practical application and synthesis of technics 
that the students have learned in laboratory courses or in their parental 
homes. 
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The house offers an excellent opportunity to work out practical, 
workable standards for some of the routine tasks involved in house- 
keeping. There is little danger that the standards we have set are too 
low. It may be worth while to consider if we have always distinguished 
between “what is necessary and what is nice,” if we may not be setting 
standards far too high to be carried out in a normal family situation 
where the duties of housekeeper, homemaker, and mother are performed 
by one person. 

Whether all of the technological processes involved in running a house 
are to be performed by the students or whether some of them, such as 
the weekly cleaning of the floor, are to be done by paid employees, will 
depend upon many factors, among others, the income level on which 
the house is operating and the general emphasis placed upon skills. 
In houses in which the per capita daily expenditure for food is adjusted 
to various assumed levels of living, as discussed below, it may be desirable 
to adopt a similar plan for some of these processes. For example, on a 
comfort level it might be possible to hire a certain amount of outside 
labor. If the students supervise the work of such employees and set up 
standards for their performance, such a plan provides excellent training 
in management. 

Students living in houses where there is a child have frequently as- 
serted that the care of the child has been one of the most valuable phases 
of their home management house experience. Since, for most students, 
this calls for a totally new technic, unhampered by habit and custom, 
they approach the job in a more open-minded, unprejudiced manner 
than is the case with many of the household processes. 

Of the economic problems, certain ones are inseparable from the 
general situation in the home management house but may not be 
recognized by the student as specifically economic unless these implica- 
tions are pointed out. There are other economic problems which it is 
possible to incorporate but which are not generally included. Among 
the economic problems inherent in the situation, that of household pro- 
duction is obvious. The general plan of housework in the home manage- 
ment house is based on job analysis with the managerial and performance 
phases of household production thrown into much higher relief than in a 
normal family situation. Although there is danger of missing the uni- 
fied picture of housekeeping, it is easily possible to study the various 
tasks in comparative isolation. It is probably true that valuable studies 
of these tasks cannot be made except through specially assigned problems 
or definite laboratory periods; but from them the student can gain the 
mental habit of breaking up a complex job into simpler parts. 
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Accurate time records of routine work seem undesirable because of the 
psychological effect of hurry. The majority of students come to the 
home management house with a limited background of experience in 
the “how” of what they do there. Consequently, they can keep time 
records only at the expense of technic and mental peace. On the other 
hand, a planned time schedule or order of work cannot be too strongly 
recommended, as fostering logical methods of procedure and viewing a 
problem as a complete unit. 

Another aspect of household production may be brought out in a home 
management house by emphasizing the likeness between it and the case 
of a housewife who is also gainfully employed. The value of time and 
other factors in housekeeping under such conditions may be brought out 
vividly. 

Purchasing is another of the problems unavoidably present in the home 
management house whose economic phases may or may not be stressed. 
It may be handled with little reference to economic implications, purely 
as the selection of articles (chiefly food) on the basis of specific standards 
for each item; or it can lead to a study of the local market situation, 
and the types of retail establishments in terms of the marketing services 
offered, as well as qualities of goods in relation to price, with perhaps a 
rather complete analysis if the house is located in a relatively small 
community. 

Two other economic problems which lend themselves to home man- 
agement house study but frequently are not included are income, as 
translated into standards of living, and consumption. The significance 
of incomes of various levels may be visualized through different levels of 
living. Some home economics departments with two or more houses 
have made an effort to choose, furnish, and operate them in accordance 
with different assumed incomes, usually one for a minimum health and 
decency level, and one for a comfort level and with students dividing 
their residence time between the houses. While this plan has the 
great advantage of working a problem out in a concrete situation, it 
presents distinct difficulties. If the houses are on the campus and 
operated by the college, they are likely to differ only in the furnishings 
and equipment. More serious still is the disadvantage of breaking the 
time the group has to spend in house management into two short 
periods, and the consequent difficulty of adjustment to surroundings 
during the very short period of residence in each house. Even without 
houses of different types, there are ways of visualizing different levels 
of income. Certain lines of expenditure are freely adjustable—food, 
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group recreation, and paid service. For example, a group may decide on 
a per capita expenditure for food in accordance with minimum health 
and decency, comfort, and luxury levels of living, and then actually try 
out their plans for a given period, not less than a week and preferably 
longer. Since at present prices it is difficult to provide adequate food 
for less than 35 cents per person per day, that sum may be allowed for 
the minimum health and decency level, 55 cents for the comfort level, 
and 75 cents for the luxury level. The student manager is, of course, 
permitted a certain financial leeway in carrying out her plans. Recrea- 
tion (chiefly entertaining) may be suited to the various levels of living 
in the same manner as food. How to obtain flexibility in service 
expenditure has already been suggested. 

Of consumption problems, the most obvious one for a home manage- 
ment house group is the apportionment of the income—making a budget 
for total time of residence, keeping track of expenditures, and, after 
checking with the budget, making recommendations for a later group. 
Too often the keeping of accounts in a home management house is a 
mechanical business without any effort to treat them as the valuable 
budget tool that all our theory courses represent them to be. 

Another possible problem connected with consumption is that of 
choice. While the general apportionment of the house funds must 
of necessity be quite stereotyped, the advisor should be quick to seize 
the rare occasion where choice is open to the group. If possible, there 
should be a chance for it to select something involving an “either or,” 
or a “what,” instead of merely a “how much to spend.” Group discus- 
sion leading up to the decision may prove very valuable. 

The third function of the home management house is the social one, 
related to group living. One definite value which any student gains from 
college life comes from working out satisfactory adjustments in living 
with a group of contemporaries. This experience supplements that 
which he has had in his parents’ home and helps to prepare him for his 
later life. The home management house provides experience in group 
living to an extent that is possible in no other college living arrangement. 
The girls are responsible not only for the social life of the group but 
also for the productive enterprises which go on in the home—preparation 
of meals, washing dishes, cleaning, and general upkeep. If, in addition 
to the group of six or eight adults, there is also a young child in the house, 
the experience resembles yet more nearly that of a normal family group. 

A single group in a home management house may represent all strata 
of college life. Living and working together in this intimate fashion, 
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the girls gain an insight into the life experience of others with whom they 
may have had little contact previously. They discover one another’s 
assets and liabilities, they learn that each person’s individuality is to be 
respected, that each one has her contribution to make to the life of the 
group. 

Group or family council meetings seem to be a recognized part of the 
program in home management houses. There is no other situation in 
college life where the family council idea can be demonstrated in such a 
natural setting. Apparently there is no limit to the subjects discussed, 
the questions raised, the policies that may be formulated at these ses- 
sions. Always the group participates in shaping the policies, in making 
the decisions. If, as a result of this experience, our students could be 
persuaded that the family council is really worth adopting in the homes 
which they will establish later, we shall have helped them in an important 
factor in successful family life. 

Another type of social experience which the home management house 
provides, lies in the entertainment of guests at teas, dinners, luncheons. 
One has only to observe a group of students at the first guest dinner and 
again at the last social function during their stay in the house to realize 
how much they have gained in graciousness, in ease, in social poise, in 
the technic of hospitality, in the art of conversation. 

While it is highly desirable for the home management house course 
to be correlated with such courses in the curriculum as nutrition, home 
furnishing, and others, it should be remembered that these courses have 
their own laboratories, but that in so far as there can be a laboratory 
for the social and economic problems of the family, the home manage- 
ment house is that laboratory. It is obvious, then, that there should bea 
close relationship between the person who is teaching the economic and 
social problems of the home and the person who is directing the home 
management house course. It seems a grave question whether a young 
and inexperienced woman, such as a graduate student a year or two out of 
college, can bring to the home management house sufficient richness of 
living to make a satisfactory advisor. While the value of youth in 
reaching youth is not to be minimized, youthfulness of spirit and matur- 
ity of point of view make a better basis for such headship than physical 
youth and immaturity. 

The period of residence in the home management house is necessarily 
brief. The most valuable contribution it can make to the student’s 
education is the development of certain points of view. First and fore- 
most is a recognition by the student that homemaking is a worthy pro- 
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fession, that it requires thorough, intelligent preparation. This ex- 
perience should enable her to see more cleariy the contribution that home 
economics courses can make to an intelligent approach to some of the 
problems of the modern household. Courses in the principles of nu- 
trition can never again seem like mere abstractions after these principles 
have been applied to the planning of the week’s menus. Discussions of 
accounts and budgets and their significance in the wise spending of the 
family income have real interest for the house manager who is buying 
food and other supplies on a budget basis and is keeping a careful record 
of her purchases. 

We should rejoice if the course helps the student to see that improve- 
ment in household equipment, in furnishings, in methods will increase 
as home management houses and individual homes function as testing 
laboratories and give to others the benefit of their findings. We hope 
that the experience in the house may give her a more vivid understand- 
ing of the limitations and possibilities of family life at the various income 
levels. We shall fai] miserably unless we help her to see the problem as a 
whole, that for most families housekeeping and homemaking are inex- 
tricably bound together. And finally we shall not be satisfied unless, 
as a result of this experience, the student sees the family as a social group 
that can be studied and perhaps molded. 


Single-period Classes in Home Economics: 
A Symposium 


The following paper by Miss Hoppes, read before the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics Teachers and Supervisors of the National 
Education Association at Columbus, Ohio, on July 1, 1930, aroused 
great interest and enough disagreement to prove that the question 
was aliveone. Inorder to present other points of view, a few super- 
visors of home economics in schools where sixty-minute periods are 
required for all courses, were asked to give the fruits of their exper- 
ience.— EDITOR. 


WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED IN THE SINGLE-PERIOD 
HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES 


PEARL HOPPES 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


ow much home economics material can be taught in sixty-minute 

periods? How can this material be adapted to a specific group? 

How can it be organized to fulfill all requirements? These are 

questions which it was hoped to answer as the result of a study made at 

Iowa State College in 1928-29. It included a plan for the organization 

of courses in foods and child care for seventh-grade girls, with the content 
adapted to daily sixty-minute periods. 

The work was made possible by the fact that the home economics 
education department at the college has charge of the home economics 
program in the Ames public schools, and that the special teaching re- 
quired for the investigation could be done in two home economics classes 
in the Central Junior High School during the second semester. It is the 
policy in this school to divide classes according to scholastic standing, the 
basis of division being the six-weeks’ average of grades in all courses, ex- 
clusive of home economics. Groups with lower scholastic records were 
used in the study, but only because of administrative difficulties in sched- 
uling classes. 

All home economics class periods in the school were sixty minutes 
in length. The number of pupils to a class was about twenty, both 
in the regular classes and in my experimental ones. 

25 
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The regular course included units in foods, clothing, child care, and care 
of the girl’s room; and the outlines for those on child care and foods 
formed the basis of the adjusted courses. The one in child care called 
for 2 weeks and 10 lessons and was described as follows: 


A study of the girl’s responsibility toward smaller children in the home. 


The regular unit in foods called for 8 weeks and 40 lessons, and was 
described as follows: 


The selection of proper foods and the formation of correct food habits. Prepara- 
tion of simple foods for breakfast and simple luncheons. The emphasis of the use of 
milk, fruits, and vegetables. A study of where and how to buy milk, fruits, and 
cereals, and to care for them in the home. Planning, preparation, and serving of 
simple breakfasts. A study of every day manners at home, on street, and in public 
places. 


The unit in child care or family relationships preceded the one on foods 
in the experimental study in order to develop in the class ability to be- 
come better home members and to develop a relationship between home 
and school. Another aim in the course was the development of man- 
agerial and manipulative skills. 

The equipment and its arrangement would be considered of average 
efficiency. The foods laboratory contained 10 desks for 2 girls each, 
arranged in a hollow square, in the center of which were two small tables. 
Small containers for sugar, flour, and salt were kept in each desk. Store 
room, dining room, files, and lockers were conveniently located. 

The specially adapted work was given to two classes. In one there 
were 13 girls whose ages ranged from 13 to 16 years; in the other, 7 
girls from 12 to 15 years old. Throughout the semester the classes met 
from 2.10 to 3.10 p.m. Administrative difficulties prevented the use 
of the noon period for meal serving. 

No definite periods were set aside for discussion and for laboratory 
work. Each lesson was carefully planned so that the girls were kept 
progressively busy. The arrangement in sixty-minute periods did not 
necessitate devoting many lessons entirely to discussion. Of the 37 regu- 
lar lessons in the food unit, 19 were laboratory lessons (including the 
serving of three complete meals), 8 were discussion lessons, 9 were a com- 
bination of laboratory and discussion, and one was a marketing trip. The 
combined laboratory and discussion lessons included class demonstrations 
of manipulative processes or experiments to illustrate the results of 
different methods of cookery, with two devoted to the cleaning of the 
laboratory. 
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One phase of the study dealt with the amount of time spent by class 
members in performing manipulative processes. This information was 
obtained through two sets of records. One, which I kept, showed the 
division of time between discussion and laboratory work; and the other, 
kept by the students, showed the time spent on manipulative processes 
during certain lessons. Having the class members keep their own rec- 
ords gave them an incentive to break their own time records and avoided 
the difficulty of having me keep account simultaneously of so many girls 
engaged in such a variety of processes. 

Time records for the last five lessons in food preparations were as 
follows: 


Dried peaches and cocoa: Preparation, 12 to 15 minutes; serving, 10 minutes; dish- 
washing, 8 to 10 minutes. 

Plain muffins: Preparation, 20 to 30 minutes; serving, 10 minutes; dishwashing, 
12 to 15 minutes. 

Whole wheat muffins: Preparation, 24 to 25 minutes; serving, 10 minutes; dish- 
washing, 12 to 15 minutes. 

Muffins with dates: Preparation, 22 to 25 minutes; serving, 10 minutes; dishwash- 
ing, 10 to 12 minutes. 

Breakfast (fresh pineapple, muffins, rolled oats, milk): Preparation, 20 to 30 minutes; 
serving, 15 minutes; dishwashing, 12 to 15 minutes. 


What was accomplished in a class period and how the activities of the 
class varied for a given lesson is shown in the following lists for two lessons, 
lesson A on the preparation of toast and fruit, and lesson B on making 


muffins: 
Lesson A 


1. Judgment by class on efficiency of management, on previous day, when fresh 
fruit had been prepared and served. 

2. Selection of method for the preparation of buttered toast for breakfast in the 
school laboratory. 

3. Judgment of class on equipment selected by one class member as necessary for 
the preparation of fruit and toast. 

4. Class judgment of two arrangements of a cover for serving toast and fruit for 
breakfast. 

5. Class decision of order of work for the preparation and serving of toast and fruit. 

6. Demonstration of the lighting of a gas burner and the use of toaster. 


Lesson B 


1. Class judged two muffin recipes taken from books as to amounts of ingredients to 
use to produce desired results. 

2. Assisted by members of the class, the teacher demonstrated the mixing and bak- 
ing of muffins according to methods found in books. 

3. Class developed a score card for muffins. 
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The routine for the laboratory work was early established. Only a 
few minutes were needed each day for each member to wash her hands, 
put on her apron, and for some of them to get trays of supplies which 
I had assembled, one for each two girls. This use of trays for certain 
supplies made going to a central supply almost unnecessary and saved 
much time in the preparation of foods. For example, for the preparation 
of muffins, the supplies assembled on each tray were milk, egg, oleo and 
graham flour. In the individual desks were supplies of flour, sugar, 
baking powder, and salt. All supplies and utensils were assembled early 
in the period by class members, as a means of time saving and training in 
management. 

Since all plans for the carrying out of a given problem were made in 
advance, the work of the day was started at once without any discussion 
or giving of directions. At no time did either class do any food or meal 
preparation without first working out a careful plan of work and estimating 
the time required for preparation, serving, and dishwashing. At the 
beginning even the simplest tasks were planned in class, but, as the class 
became proficient, less time was devoted to this phase of the work. 

Thus the classes were given many managerial problems tosolve. Their 
plans of management were used both in the laboratory and in their homes. 
If there were successes, the girls felt them to be doubly their own; if 
there were failures new opportunities were given to turn them into suc- 
cesses. The classes seemed as interested in acquiring the ability to manage 
time well as they were in the ability to prepare given foods or meals. 

For the most part, two or more foods were prepared and served on the 
same day. Many times one of these foods had been prepared before in 
class andits preparation was repeated to give opportunity for improvement 
in the finished product or in the management of preparation. If pos- 
sible, variations in a food were made when the food was prepared a second 
time. With proper motivation, the class was much interested in having 
an opportunity to make a given product a second time, or even a third 
time. 

Seldom did two or more girls do food preparation together. On days 
when meals were prepared, each girl usually prepared the entire meal 
for herself and set her place at the table. The washing of dishes was 
done in groups of two. 

Proper serving at the table always accompanied food preparation. 
The serving was done in groups of four at tables in the dining room and 
kitchen. Each group selected one girl for mother, one for daughter, and 
so on, for a period of a week. This practice was started at the beginning 
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of the course and prepared the members gradually for serving a whole 
meal. 

Home work was encouraged in various ways: by the checking of home 
responsibility lists and by discussions of progress made in carrying out 
home responsibilities; by assignment of the preparation and serving of 
an entire breakfast at home by each girl at least once during the unit; 
by reports of the time required to prepare home breakfasts, the quality 
of the products served and the comments of the family group; and by the 
assignments for certain problems to be solved or experiments to be per- 
formed athome. An assignment was made each day for the following day, 
usually a problem to solve or a question to answer. 

Reference books by different authors were consulted by class members 
to introduce different points of view on a subject. Illustrative material 
was used to help visualize situations, to aid in setting up standards of 
workmanship, to arouse interest in a given topic, to suggest new methods, 
and to aid in drawing conclusions for given situations. 

To get the general reactions of the girls to the home economics work, 
they were asked, near the end of the school year, to answer a list of 
questions which had been formulated with the objectives of the several 
units in mind. Seven girls enjoyed the foods unit most; seven the 
clothing; one the child care unit; and none the one on care of the rooms. 
The reasons given for liking the food unit were learning to select healthful 
foods, to save time, to cook different things, to buy foods, to help mother, 
to learn more about table manners, to set a table correctly, and to pre- 
pare a real breakfast. 

Among the activitiesin the food unit which the girls reported as repeated 
at home were cooking (15 times), setting table properly (5 times), using 
better table manners (4 times), and preparing breakfast (3 times). 

To compare the quality of work and the efficient use of time and manage- 
ment achieved by the girls in the special experimental classes with those 
working on the regular schedule, I observed two classes of the latter type 
while they worked on the units of foods and child care. As already ex- 
plained, the pupils in the regular classes had higher scholastic records 
than those in the experimental periods. The evidence was that the 
girls in the regular classes were better able to do independent planning 
and creative work. As for speed in manipulative processes, the girls 
in the special classes, despite their lower scholastic records, equalled and 
at times surpassed the others, a fact which may be accounted for by 
better muscular coordination, due to age. 

In general, the conclusion drawn from the study was that the content 
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considered by leading home economists as essential for seventh-grade 
food courses can be satisfactorily adapted for use in the sixty-minute 


period. 
THE SIXTY-MINUTE PERIOD IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


LUCILE CHRISTOPH 
Director, Department of Home Economics, Waukesha High School, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


HE Waukesha High School is a combined junior-senior high school 

of about 1,600 pupils. All periods have for four years been one 

hour each for all classes; thus, the hour period is forced upon us and 
we have to adapt our course of study tomeetit. We have 350 girls in our 
department, and classes from grades 7 to 12. We teach textiles, related 
art, child care, and all the related subjects as well as foods and clothing. 
In all grades all classes meet every day. The average size of classes is 
20 with a few as small as 16, and a few as large as 25 and 28. 

For the junior high school we feel that the hour period is long enough, 
especially since the classes meet every day. It is about as long as girls 
at that age can stay at the task. 

In the senior high school we take only about one-third of the time for 
foods, one-third for clothing, and the rest of the time for related subjects. 
The sixty-minute period works out very well for the related subjects. 
In the eleventh and twelfth grades, we give almost no cooking and very 
little sewing, spending most of our time on child care and training, family 
relationships, home furnishing, and units of that type. 

For cooking classes the hour period is hardly long enough and some 
lessons simply must be eliminated because of the time element. It 
necessitates careful organization on the part of the teacher and means that 
she has less time for directions and often spends much time preparing and 
putting away supplies and utensils that the girls haven’t had time to 
take care of. This not only increases her work but deprives the pupils 
of the experience of taking care of supplies. — 

With some lessons part of the process is started one day and then 
finished the next. Here there is always the danger that pupils get the 
idea that this is the proper way todoathome. In baking and some other 
lessons the teacher must finish the process after the class has gone and 
the class does not have the experience of testing to see when it is done, and 
what it looks like when fresh. 

The period leaves almost no time for evaluating, grading, and judging 
the finished products by the class asa whole. It is very difficult for meal 
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work. Too often the housework (cleaning up, washing dishes) must be 
done in such a hurry that it is slighted. The short period sometimes 
works a special hardship on the slow pupil. On the other hand we find 
that pupils get experience in planning work so as to get it done in the re- 
quired time and they often work better under pressure. 

We also find that with the hour period more senior high pupils elect 
the work (it is compulsory only in grades 7 and 8) than when we had a 
double period. It puts home economics on a par with the academic 
subjects also. 

In adapting our course to the hour period we find that we include 
more units of work in related subjects and in selection, and less and less 
laboratory work. 


THE SIXTY-MINUTE PERIOD IN INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS 


GRACE P, McADAM 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Detroit, Michigan 


N OUR intermediate schools we have sixty-minute periods. Of course, 
this does not mean sixty minutes for class work, as the pupils also 
pass in and out within that time. Most of our classes have an en- 

rollment of forty or more and some have over fifty. Miss Grant, who is 
in charge of the clothing work, feels that in clothing classes of this size 
it is impossible for the teacher to give adequate attention to each pupil 
and that consequently the girls get into poor habits of workmanship. 
In foods classes when the work is based upon meals it is almost impossible 
to carry out a complete unit of work in any one period. The pupils 
and teacher are working under a nervous strain at great speed. While 
speed is desirable, this kind of speed, I believe, is not desirable. We are 
trying to teach order and cleanliness and carefulness in technic, which 
cannot be done very well under such conditions. © 

Our teachers have worked out an organization for class procedure which 
does fairly well in most cases, but the short periods are not thought to 
be entirely satisfactory by either teacher or pupils. 


Home Economics in Poland 


MARIE ROMAN 
Editor, Houschold Management, Warsaw, Poland 


HE whole scope of home economics in Poland can hardly be 

shown in a short article. It seems, therefore, necessary to 

consider here but two phases, home economics instruction in 

the schools and the work of other organizations, especially 
those of women. 

In discussing home economics in the schools, it is well to remember 
certain facts in Polish history. Up to the end of the eighteenth century 
Poland was one of the leading countries in matters of education. The 
importance always attached to education there is shown by the creation 
in 1364 of the Cracow Academy, chronologically the third European 
university, of the one at Vilno in 1578, Lemberg in 1661, and Warsaw 
in 1815, as well as by the foundation in 1773 of the Commission of National 
Education, the first ministry of education in Europe. Following the 
partition of Poland at the close of the eighteenth century, there came an 
educational standstill because the development of education was purposely 
prevented by the occupying powers, and the educational development 
of the next hundred and twenty-five years in no way corresponded to the 
traditions or needs of the people. 

Immediately after the country regained its independence in 1918, free 
compulsory education was introduced in public grammar schools for 
children of from 7 to 14 years of age. Work was also started to secure 
adequate home economicsinstruction. Since 1918, when home economics 
was introduced as a required subject in primary education, 18 permanent 
home economics courses have been organized; and 12 special schools of 
household work, 24 home economics schools or departments, and 7 train- 
ing colleges for home economics teachers have been founded. 

It will be easier to understand the situation if a brief explanation is 
given of what is included under various home economics subjects as 
taught in Polish schools. 

Cookery. Both simple and elaborate processes, with special attention to vegetable 
cooking, baking, preserving, and the use of the fireless cooker and other economical 
ways of cooking. 

Housecleaning. The maintenance and cleaning of floors, carpets and rugs, up- 
holstered furniture; polishing; lacquering; cleaning and storing furs; cleaning the 
kitchen and kitchen utensils; other housecleaning processes. 

32 
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Needlecrafts and textiles. Hand and machine sewing; mending; knitting and cro- 
cheting; different kinds of textiles, their production and cost. 

Laundering. The washing and ironing of household linen and garments, including 
woolen, silk, and embroideries; chemical cleaning. 

Child care. The psychology of the child; his physical, mental, and moral develop- 
ment; technic of learning; influence of surroundings; Montessori, Decroly, Parkhurst, 
and Polish educational systems. 

Hygiene. Nutrition: caloric needs of adults and children; minerals, vitamins, and 
other nutrients; menu planning; balanced meals; calculations of nutritive value and 
cost of food products. Physiology: the needs of the organism; health habits; sun 
baths, sports, and outdoor exercise; proper clothing. Hygiene of the home, of the 
street, of the neighborhood; lighting, heating, ventilation; furnishings; modern kitchen, 
bathroom, laundry; housecleaning. Contagious diseases and their prevention; disin- 
fection; care of the sick. 

Household accounting and household records. Family and institutional accounting; 
budgeting, household records, inventory; calculations of cost of food products and 
meals, of daily cost of living for a family with a moderate income, of daily, monthly, 
and yearly food consumption by the family; weights and measures; changes in weight 
of food products resulting from processes of preparation and cooking; family health 
records; taxes, insurance, mortgages, and other common business transactions. 

Knowledge of commercial goods (in German, Warenkunde). Various devices for 
lighting and heating; food products; textiles; cleansers. 


The home economics work is found in schools of various types. 

Grammar Schools. In each of the seven grades of the grammar schools 
lessons on personal hygiene, needlecrafts, and textiles are given. Home 
economics lessons in the two highest grades aim to furnish the pupils with 
the information most necessary for the satisfactory running of a small 
home with special reference toeconomy and hygiene. Lessons are given 
in cooking, housecleaning, laundering, nutrition, child care, and family 
buying. Efforts are now being made to extend such home economics 
subjects through three instead of two years. 

Normal Schools. These are a sort of combination of grammar school, 
high school, and college, and completion of the work in one of them ad- 
mits to any European university. They receive pupils from 10 to 18 
years of age and include home economics instruction at several levels. 
The first three years correspond to the last three of the grammar schools, 
and the home economics instruction is the same in both. There is also 
a course in individual and social hygiene for the seventh class. 

Schools of Household Work. Twelve special schools of household work 
have been established in the larger cities to supplement the work of 
such regular grammar and normal schools as do not yet possess equip- 
ment for practical instruction in this field. Pupils from the two highest 
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grades of grammar schools and the two lowest of normal schools come to 
the schools of household work for 3-hour periods twice a week and receive 
home economics jinstruction of the kind already described. 

Other factors which contribute to forming good health habits in the 
children in these different types of schools and to improving their home 
conditions are the protection and control exerted by the school health 
staff; this includes doctor, dentist, and nurse, who make periodic exami- 
nations of the children, visit their homes, and make contacts with 
parents. 

Professional Schools. The professional schools (perhaps vocational 
or trade schools would be a nearer American equivalent) give to 
all their girl students some information about homemaking, such as 
hygiene, nutrition, cooking, accounting, sewing, and laundering. 

The special professional schools for home economics subjects train 
cooks and other specialists in food, and managers and workers for such 
institutions as hotels and restaurants and for welfare and social agencies. 
The cookery is given in a one-year course open to girls sixteen years old 
who have finished grammar school; it includes lessons in the purchase 
and care of food materials, proper dishwashing, the care of the kitchen 
and other household equipment. 

The training for hotel work is a three-year course open to girls 19 years 
of age who have completed the normal school. Besides the special tech- 
nical subjects, there is provision for instruction in hygiene and in 
theoretical and practical cookery. 

The schools for managers and workers in social welfare institutions 
include lessons in hygiene and practical housework as well as the neces- 
sary social and professional subjects. 

Home Economics Teachers Colleges. These offer a three-year course 
which gives the necessary information on all practical, economic, and 
social problems of the household. The course tends to coordinate the 
various subjects and to treat them as practically as possible. For in- 
stance, the lessons in knowledge of commercial goods (food, clothing, 
household appliances, cleaning materials, and the rest) deal with methods 
of purchase, values, depreciation, and in the case of food products, 
calculations of nutritive value, and adulteration. 

Continuation Courses in Homemaking. For girls of 14 years who have 
finished the grammar school, special one-year courses are provided to 
give home economics instruction for family needs. Those offered by 
city school systems include lessons on the theory of economics, hygiene, 
knowledge of commercial products, family buying, everyday chemistry, 
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household accounting, interior decoration, sewing. Practical household 
work is also provided for. In the country schools, the curriculum of 
these one-year home economics courses is slightly changed to meet the 
special rural conditions. 

A one-year continuation course in home economics is provided also for 
women of 18 years or older. 

Home Economics Colleges. These are for girls who have finished secon- 
dary schools. The three or four years of instruction given in these in- 
cludes, in addition to the usual home economics subjects, work in horti- 
culture, dairying, poultry raising, bee keeping, preserve making, and 
other rural problems. Instruction in these subjects is also given in 
special professional schools, but the work in the latter cannot be looked 
upon as home economics instruction. 

Extension Courses in Home Economics. These are carried on in dis- 
tricts where no professional schools or regular home economics courses 
exist. The work is usually organized for a three-month period, with two 
parallel courses: a daytime course with 40 hours of instruction a week, 
and an evening one with 18 hours. Lessons are given in cooking, sewing 
and mending, hygiene, child care, household accounting, and general 
subjects. 

In addition, there are other extension courses, founded by various 
women’s organizations and for the most part remaining under their 
direction. These courses are from a few weeks to two years in length. 
Throughout the instruction in home economics, great emphasis is placed 
on eliminating from housework all waste of materials, time, and energy. 

Home Economics in Women’s Organizations. Although hindered in 
their development by the hostile attitude of the government, many 
women’s organizations came into being at the end of the 19th century, 
most of them concerned with social welfare. 

One of the most importantis the Land Owners’ Association whose work 
started in 1895. It seeks to promote the spread of education, to increase 
farm production, and to prepare the countrywoman for her duties as 
mother and housekeeper. The Association holds annual contests in 
dairy products, poultry, and home gardens; and group visits to the gar- 
dens and homes of members stimulate interest in the care of house and 
grounds. Italso provides special instruction. Between 1904 and 1914, 
eight home economics schools were founded by the Association, and a 
training school for home economics teachers was opened after the war. 
The kind and growth of the home economics courses organized by the 
Association is shown by the following figures: 
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Two-month courses in cutting, sewing, and other handwork increased 
in number from 6 in 1927 to 248 in 1928; one-week or two-week courses 
in cooking and cleanliness in the home, from 228 to 343; and three-day 
hygiene courses from 16 to 118. 

The Association initiated in 1913 the formation of Young Land Owners’ 
Association for unmarried girls; the war stopped the work of the girls’ 
Association, but it was taken up again in 1923. In that year they or- 
ganized ten short courses in social work and home economics for country 
teachers; in 1926 there were 24 separate cooking courses and 122 separate 
courses of cutting and sewing. Besides full-time courses there were 81 
part-time ones ranging from several days to a few weeks in length, with a 
total attendance of 19,081 during the period 1923-1926. 

The so-called Farm Women’s Centers or Clubs, started in 1924, have 
similar home economics interests and are also growing rapidly, as is shown 
by the following statistics: In 1924 there were 82 centers with 3,523 
members; in 1929, 560 centers with 15,050 members; and on July 1, 
1930, 900 centers with 25,000 members. In place of a single district 
instructor in 1924, there were 40 in 1929 and 60 on July 1, 1930. In 
1924 the centers offered 11 extension courses in home economics, 308 in 
1929, and 300 on July 1, 1930. The 26 extension courses in hygiene 
started in 1926 with 310 persons taking part in the practice work, had 
grown to 70 courses with 8,865 workers in 1929, and to 70 courses and 
8,800 workers on July 1, 1930. The number of persons attending the 
open conferences held in connection with these courses was 1,000 in 1924, 
30,390 in 1929, and 31,000 on July 1, 1930. The number of women 
taking part in the annual congress was 170 in 1924 and 2,000 in 1929. 

The centers also organize contests in home gardens and home clean- 
liness; in 1929, 150 gardens and 200 houses were reported and inspected, 
while the figures for 1930 had reached 400 gardens and 600 houses. 

Aside from the organizations of rural women already mentioned, there 
are still others whose activities tend to raise the standards of women’s 
work in the home and on the farm. Their membership now totals 45,000. 

In 1926 the Land Owners’ Association arranged periodical conferences 
and discussions on home economics problems among city women of the 
middle and upper classes. This led to the founding of a Housewives’ 
Association among whose activities is educational work. The latter 
includes courses in cooking and home management, and for these a room 
has been provided with individual gas stove, working table, and cooking 
outfit for each pupil. The housewives’ desires as regards convenient 
house planning were studied and presented to an association of architects. 
Home utensils were also studied; efficient ones were planned; and contact 
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was established with manufacturers in order to induce them to ) peeram 
utensils suited to the needs of the housewife. : 

The leading organization in matters concerning home economics edu- 
cation, is the Head Council for Women’s Economic Education, founded 
in 1925. It is composed of representatives of all women’s organizations 
which support any kind of home economics instruction and of representa- 
tives of various home economics schools. The Council’s aim is to coordi- 
nate all efforts for instruction in home economics, both urban and rural. 
It has already successfully exercised its influence on the introduction of 
compulsory home economics instruction in schools of various levels, on 
the curricula adopted, on the establishment of a home economics lector- 
ship at the Agricultural College in Warsaw, on home economics practice 
in rural homes, on the organization of contests, and similar activities. 

In addition to these, there are many other associations of women, social, 
philanthropic, and professional. None of them overlooks the very im- 
portant field of household work and home life, and each devotes part of 
its activity to improving the home conditions of its members or of other 
social groups by such means as conferences, courses, exhibitions, publica- 
tions. The activity of the Home Economics Teachers’ Association is 
particularly noteworthy in this respect. 

The Household Institute in Warsaw. The statutes of the household 
section of the Polish Institute for Scientific Management were drawn up 
to allow for the creation of a household institute, and the section contin- 
uously kept before the public the urgent need of such an institute. Further 
incentive to the movement was the translation by the writer of “The New 
Housekeeping” by Christine Frederick and its publication in 1926 by the 
Polish Institute for Scientific Management. A successful campaign to 
raise the necessary funds and the cooperation of the Head Council of 
Women’s Economic Education, the Housewives’ Association, and the 
Land Owners’ Association led to the creation of the Household Institute 
in Warsaw in February, 1930. 

Its activities center around the following problems: 


1. Giving advice in home economics matters 

2. Directing studies and experiments concerning various house occupations; 
working out standards; evaluating and approving home furnishings and 
utensils 

3. Influencing builders and authorities to plan convenient family houses 

4. Arranging contests which tend to raise the level of housekeeping 

5. Working out model outfits of home furnishings and utensils; arranging demon- 
strations and exhibitions of interest to the housewife. 

6. Giving support to women’s organizations whose activities tend to raise stand- 
ards of household work 
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7. Maintaining relations with like institutions abroad and all other activities 
aiming to raise the level of housework and home conditions in Poland 


The creation of the Institute met with a warm appreciation from the 
President of the Republic, Professor Moscicki, and his wife, a well-known 
woman leader. 

The director of the Institute is a brilliant woman with a degree in 
natural science. 

Several scientific agencies in Warsaw offered the use of their laboratories 
and their staff, namely, the Physics Institute of the University, the 
mechanical laboratory of the Polytechnical School, the Chemical In- 
dustry Laboratory, the State Hygiene Institute, and the Psychotechnical 
Institute. 

The activity of the household section at first centered around the 
publication of a monthly review, Household Management, and courses 
on various problems of home management which are from three days 
to two months in length. These have been held in both the larger cities 
and in the country at the request of educational institutions or of women’s 
organizations. Both these lines of work are continued in connection with 
the new Institute. The Institute now starts its regular work in the early 
fall with a course for home economics instructors, a general course on home 
management for housewives, and a housekeeping course for factory 
workers. Studies of laundry work and comparison of hand and machine 
laundering are to be undertaken in the near future. 

Home economics is an everyday subject in Poland now. Newspapers 
and periodicals devote articles to these questions. Publishers willingly 
publish new books in that line. Each of the seven radio stations has 
special programs on home economics. Gas companies give free instruc- 
tion on the economical use of gas stoves and other appliances. Special 
agencies such as the State Food Research Institute, the State Hygiene 
Institute, and others, contribute important information concerning home 
problems. 

The war which ravaged Poland from 1914 to 1920, the long, impoverish- 
ing occupation of the territory, the many necessities of the resuscitated 
state, the growth of the population by over 400,000 a year, the economic 
world crisis were enormous handicaps to the favorable development of 
home economics. In spite of these difficulties, the joint effort of the 
state and private initiative has already successfully contributed to 
spread and raise the science of home economics in Poland. Their co- 
operation is the guarantee for the further development of the movement. 


[ 


Open Forum 


Suggestions for Courses in Family Relationships. In a teaching 
field as new as that of family relationships it is particularly helpful to 
know how successful courses are being developed by individual workers. 
Consequently, it seemed worth while to try systematically to collect 
some of the facts in the case. Questionnaires covering the significant 
features of such courses were sent to city and state supervisors of home 
economics, with the request that the blanks be given to five ‘teachers in 
the city school system who were doing especially good work in family 
relationships. 

The replies received from 108 cities show, under a variety of titles, 
courses which cover many important aspects of education for home and 
family life. The material is being summarized, part of it in connection 
with the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, and 
further reports will soon be available. Meanwhile, teachers and super- 
visors who are developing such courses will be interested in some of 
the most suggestive replies made to certain questions. 


“How did you first interest the girls in home and family relation- 
ships?” drew forth the following: 


We read magazine articles on famous people such as the article in McCall’s on 
Edison and discussed personality, popularity, and success of such people. In nearly 
all of the articles the home life plays a prominent part and I stressed that part. 

By discussing differences in the mode of living now and in the past and by compar- 
ing the lives of the girls with those of their mothers at their age. 

Discussion of what constitutes a home; difference between house and home. 

It was an outgrowth of budgeting income. Some girls demanded more clothes 
than the family could afford which brought out the idea that girls should think in rela- 
tion to the family as a group rather than just themselves as individuals separate from 
the family. 

It seemed to be an interesting outgrowth of our child training course. 

I ask the girls if they can think of a home which everyone enjoys visiting. I next 
ask why everyone enjoys living in this home. From this happy home which they 
have in mind we can lead up to what it takes to make a happy home and the junior 
high school girl’s share in promoting home happiness. 


Very few reported the presence of boys in the course. 
Some of the topics reported as most enjoyed by the girls were: 


High school girl’s contribution as a member of the family. 
Children, their rights, place, and care in the home. 
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Girl as individual: desirable personality traits—ideal girl. 

Friends: choosing, making, keeping; responsibility toward adolescent problems. 

Home as a source of power. 

Girls’ problems in general: influence of habits formed in childhood, how to be 
popular, how to entertain economically, character development and leadership. 


The question as to laboratory facilities brought a few reports of school 
apartments, ‘“‘a school home which ties the work more closely to the 
home.” Others found the class group itself adequate, as it is a normal, 
social group in which important relations should be constantly maintained 
and encouraged. Many more reported good home projects undertaken 
by the students: 


Several girls undertook and developed with much enthusiasm and a certain degree 
of success the project of “Making Mother Happy.” The working out of this varied 
from a conscious effort at relieving the mother of definite household cares during a 
specified time daily for a period of one month, to the planning and developing of a 
series of ‘Pleasant Surprises” for the mother. 

Knowing how and becoming “well groomed’’—consciousness of what is expected in 
care of body and clothing. Each girl renovated her clothing in preparation for a trip 
—suitcases were brought to school well packed with girl’s project. 

A study of honesty. Aim: To discover how many opportunities a person meets 
each day which help in developing this trait. Similar studies were made of other 
character traits. 

Some ways in which I might be a better neighbor. Aim: To help spread the idea of 
good citizenship by starting in my own yard. 

Make a study of the ways in which owning an automobile has affected your family 
life. To appreciate the fact that the new change of interests and contacts outside the 
home is making the family circle if based on right ideals, an agency for education and 
higher living. 

Planning a budget which will allow more recreation. Aim: To make it possible 
for the family to do more things for just pleasure. 

Redecorations of the living room. Aim: To make it a more atractive place for the 
family to gather evenings. 


One school reported that the students worked out with much enthu- 
siasm “Attitudes and habits I wish my daughter to establish during her 
school life,” and followed this with a discussion of the best ways by which 
schools can build up these habits and attitudes, what helps and what 
hinders. They also suggested that the school should start pupils under 
such supervision as is necessary but that this should be withdrawn 
gradually; the school can give the opportunity, but the pupils themselves 
must use it. 

The responses to the question “Who assists with the course?” were 
most interesting. In addition to naming the heads of school depart- 
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ments, dean of girls, school doctor and others, a few said “Parents 
cooperate”’ and a few more, “Girls and parents cooperate.” 

The reports throughout indicate that in these courses the girls are 
discussing problems of vital interest and that home economics is not 
teaching subject matter only butis developing the student in her attitudes, 
appreciations, and her personality traits. 

A similar questionnaire on courses in child development was also sent 
out and the returns are being handled in the same way as those on family 
relationships. It is safe to say that both studies will yield much material 
of practical service to teachers in these closely-related, important, rapidly 
developing sections of the home economics field, and that some of this 
will find its way into the JouRNAL oF Home Economics during the next 
few months.—Anna E. RicHarpson, Field Worker in Child Development 
and Parental Education, American Home Economics Association. 


Conference on the Tourist Business in Vermont Homes. ‘Ap- 
proximately eight hundred rural and village homes in Vermont were 
opened to tourists during the summer of 1929,” stated Walter H. Crockett, 
director of the Vermont publicity department at conferences held on 
the management of tourist business in April, 1930. . 

It was to assist the managers of these homes, usually homemakers 
quite inexperienced in this new line of business, that these conferences 
were organized in Vermont in 1929 and 1930. The home demonstration 
department of the state extension service took the lead in planning and 
conducting the conferences, but the state publicity department and the 
state and local chambers of commerce cooperated splendidly. 

All phases of the business of serving the tourist in the home, from the 
outside appearance of the house and yard to the most minute details of 
feeding and general comfort, were considered. 

In her talk “Presenting an Attractive Exterior’ Mrs. Charlotte P. 
Brooks of the extension service said: 


Whether or not the tourist stops at your house depends a great deal on whether the 
place impresses him. If the yard is littered with farm machinery or children’s toys 
and the hens are strolling about at their will, or if the yard does not show that someone 
has any thought and care to the planting and arrangement, the tourist will very 
quickly decide that within the house he would find no cleanliness and comfort. The 
best advertising that you could dois time and money spent in making your yard neat 
and attractive and creating a carefully-cared-for look through the planting and care of 
trees, flowers, and shrubs. 


Mrs. Pearl Brown, field worker for the Vermont Commission of Country 
Life, discussed ‘“Making the Tourist Home Comfortable,” saying in part: 
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Those who serve the travelling public should graciously answer all inquiries con- 
cerning prices and be willing to show rooms or cabins. When meeting a prospective 
guest at the door, we should not act as if we did not care whether he stayed or not, 
neither should we appear too anxious about the matter. It is a business proposition; 
we have accommodations for sale; he is a customer. Comfort and service should be 
the keynote of our conversation. 

In this restless age, the average tourist wants to cover as much territory as possible 
during the vacation period; therefore, it behooves the resort manager to become 
thoroughly informed about the resources and attractions in the vicinity, and in the 
state as well. She must believe in them and be enthusiastic about them. A good 
plan is to list the attractions. This is likely to reveal interesting things which, because 
of familiarity, are frequently passed over in casual conversation. One should be able 
to give information about the best places to fish in the vicinity, the kinds of bait to use 
and fish and game laws governing the sport. 


Under the topic “Making Your Home Restful and Attractive” 
Marjorie E. Luce, state home demonstration leader, said: 


Let us look into our homes as the tourist coming to the door to decide whether or not 
she (a woman is often sent “scouting”) will stop over night, sees them. The first 
impression is made by the porch where we should achieve an appearance of coolness 
and comfort. Vines, swings, chairs, and bright cushions will help to give this impres- 
sion. Fortunately, gay colored paint may be used on the porch and will do wonders 
to harmonize furniture of various periods and types. 

As the door opens to the inquiring woman, she should be greeted by a sense of 
cordiality, restfulness, comfort, and simplicity. To create this effect, it may be 
necessary to put away for the tourist season many of your personal belongings such 
as family pictures, and small bric-a-brac. This will give a feeling of spaciousness 
which will be restful to everyone, and will save you considerable time which might 
be spent in dusting unnecessary things. 


Very practical demonstrations of easy and satisfying meals for the 
tourist were given by the home demonstration agents and a most helpful 
discussion of the use and arrangement of kitchen equipment was led by 
Emma A. Fuller, home economics specialist. Lillian V. Anderson, home 
demonstration agent, discussed intelligent selection and use of canned 
products: 


Most canned products are now very definitely labelled as to quality and quantity. 
In buying, it is most essential to read the labels very carefully and make a comparison 
of values according to costs. Different grades should be selected for different purposes 
and the efficient manager knows whether the product should be of standard grade for 
use where its identity will be practically lost, as in soups or salads, or of choice quality 
when it will be served for its own distinctive flavor. 


Perhaps the gist of the whole matter was given by James P. Taylor, 
secretary of the Vermont Chamber of Commerce: 
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Here are households where the traveller should be made to feel at home, really at 
home. Here are opportunities and necessities for the revival of the traditions of the 
best of little inns, inns presided over by hearty landladies, whose husbands qualify 
in tone and temper as jolly landlords. Heartiness and jolliness may not be convea- 
tional and traditional among us, but they are professional and profitable, and they will 
smash some misconceptions of New England held too often by our visitors from afar. 

If you like folks and love Vermont, then you are nature-born as landlord and land- 
lady. If you show interest in all, all will show interest in you. If you insist on learn- 
ing of the seven wonders of the states of your visitors, they will insist upon learning of 
the seven wonders of Vermont and be eager to see them all. 


Marjorie E. Luce, State Home Demonstration Leader, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 


Visiting Housekeepers and Home Economists.' The term visiting 
housekeeper is most commonly used to designate workers who have had 
training in home economics and give demonstration instruction, chiefly 
in the home, in cooking and other household operations, and in budgeting 
and household management. ‘The term has also been applied to workers 
without home economics training, but with practical experience who visit 
homes in the réle of assistants or teachers of the head of the household. 
The term “home economist,” on the other hand, is applied only to the 
worker with home economics training. Her work is usually organized to 
obtain improvement in homemaking through consultation with case 
workers who have contact with the home. She often, however, deals 
directly with families in homes or among groups, in relation to such 
problems as the management of income, choice and preparation of food 
and clothing, and so forth. 

History and Present Status. The homemaking problems of the families 
whom they serve have received the attention of social case workers from 
the beginning of organized social work. In the attempt to meet this need 
the visiting housekeeper preceded the home economist. The first visiting 
housekeepers were for the most part women, accustomed to living on a 
low income, who were employed by family welfare societies to impart their 
own good standards of homemaking to poor housekeepers. Friendly 
visitors with practical housekeeping experience also filled this need in 
some cities. It was gradually learned that thorough training was neces- 
sary also in food values, food preparation, and household management. 
The first workers with home economics training were employed about 
1905 and were known as dietitians or visiting housekeepers. Soon, how- 


1 Advance sheets from First Social Work Year Book, published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City, 1930. 
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ever, the need for social case work experience in addition was recognized 
and workers trained in both fields were found valuable as consultants to 
case workers on the homemaking aspects of their problems. 

About 20 community-wide welfare societies now employ workers with 
home economics training, called either home economists, visiting house- 
keepers, dietitians, or nutritionists. A few societies employ also visiting 
housekeepers without home economics training. Where both types of 
workers are employed by a society, the home economist usually acts as 
consultant to the staff, while the visiting housekeepers give home instruc- 
tion or to mothers in groups. 

In addition to this use of home economists in family welfare societies, 
a few public welfare or mothers’ aid departments and a few agencies in 
the public health field employ such workers. There are also a few local 
organizations supported by private funds, such as the Visiting House- 
keepers’ Association of Detroit, whose sole function is to do visiting house- 
keeping work. The employment of home economists is being introduced 
in some new places. In a southern city such a worker is to be employed 
by the Family Welfare Society for the purpose of making a special study 
of pellagra. Apart from this, however, there has been no marked growth 
in the employment of home economists. In fact, the number of those 
employed in some large family welfare societies has been reduced. This 
change has not always been due to a lack of trained workers or to lack of 
money. In some cases it means merely that agencies of another type, 
such as those for infant welfare, have begun to offer such service. 

Training Requirements and Opportunities. Training in social case work 
for families is almost universally considered essential for home economists. 
Sometimes the training is offered by the case work organization employ- 
ing the worker; or, conversely, experienced case workers take courses in 
home economics. Attempts are being made to recruit graduates of 
schools of home economics for schools of social work. For employment 
in public agencies civil service examinations are usually required, and 
training in social case work and a knowledge of home economics are 
specified. Departments of home economics in several colleges in co- 
operation with social case workers, have worked out educational 
programs for mothers. Housekeeping centers, which include home 
work with families among their activities, are conducted by agencies of 
several types including settlements and associations of housekeeping 
centers. Nursing organizations, both public health and private, have 
home economics departments in many places. Nutrition work with 
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children, including instruction to mothers, is given by societies for infant 
welfare and other health agencies in the children’s field. 

During 1929 a study on special diets was made by the Home Economics 
Committee of Cleveland, and one by the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, New York City, on the food value and cost of 
dietaries in 100 families.—FLORENCE Nesbitt, United Charities, Chicago. 
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Correlating Home Economics and Social Case Work. Prepared by Eleanor R. 
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ment of the Hamilton County Court of Domestic Relations, Cincinnati, 
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Home Economics ComMitTeE, AssociATED CHARITIES. Social Service la Carte. 
Cleveland: Associated Charities, April, 1929, pp. 8. 

BERNSTEIN, S.C. C. Mothers by proxy. Survey 56, pp. 81-83 (Apr. 15, 1926) Low 
cost dietaries, with recipes, are obtainable from the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor and the Charity Organization 
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A Cage, Waterer, and Feed Cup for Experimental Rats. Some 
laboratories find that the usual ready-made cages and waterers are entirely 
out of reach on account of their cost when it is necessary to equip the 
laboratory for a large number of experimental animals. This article 
describes a rat cage, waterer, and accessory feed cups which can be as- 
sembled for about 71 cents, or about one-eighth as much as the regular 
price for such apparatus. This equipment, developed in the chemistry 
laboratory of the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, has proved 
as satisfactory as the higher priced apparatus. It is not as neatly finished 
as the more expensive kinds but is as accessible for cleaning and feeding, 
is convenient, and answers the purpose well. We have made it in two 
sizes, one for individual and the other for stock rats. 

For individual rats on feed, the usual 9 x 9-inch round cage is used 
(see figure 1). The walls are made of 3-mesh hardware cloth (galvanized 
wire screening), 18 inches wide bought in 100-foot rolls. The screening 
is first cut lengthwise along the middle; these 9-inch strips are then cut 
into pieces 29 inches long, which are bent around to make the sides of 
the cage. To fasten the two ends together, the ends of the individual 
wires are turned up on one end of each strip and down on the other; the 
ends of the strip are lapped about 1} inches; then by bending down the 
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ends of the wires, placing them on a board, and hammering them down, 
a firm fastening is made with no projecting ends. The selvedge of the 
screening is placed at the top of the cage walls, leaving rough prongs on 
the bottom which keep the cage from sliding. For the floors, 3-mesh wire 
24 inches wide is used; it is cut in half lengthwise, then in 9-inch pieces. 

For the tops and bottoms of the cage shallow tin pie pans are employed. 
The top pan is 9 inches in diameter and serves as the cover. The lower 
pan, 10-inch size, holds a circular piece of paper toweling which is changed 
three times a week so that the cage can be kept reasonably clean. Any 
food which has been thrown out of the cup is screened out and returned 
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Fic. 1. CAGE AND ACCESSORIES FOR INDIVIDUAL RATS 


at the time of cleaning. If they can be obtained, lids for 20-pound lard 
pails are cheaper and better than the 10-inch pie pans because they are 
rougher on the edge and keep the wire floor from sliding. 

The waterer is an ordinary 4-ounce, wide-mouthed bottle, the important 
part being the tube, which must be neither too large nor too small. If 
too large the water will leak out; if too small, bubbles of air will collect 
in the tube and stop the flow of water. It was found that the best size of 
tubing was 5 to 6 mm. internal diameter, bent as shown in the figure, the 
outer end being fused until a slight ring is formed which keeps the water 
from starting to flow when the cage is moved. More than 200 of these 
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waterers are in use in this laboratory and have proved more satisfactory 
than the commercial ones costing from 75 centstoadollar. A single cop- 
per wire loop holds the waterer in place. The tube extends through the 
wall of the cage, a punch being used to enlarge slightly the mesh through 
which it passes. 

Instead of Syracuse watch-glasses for the weighed food being tested, 
we use glass castor cups at 2 for 5 cents. These do not stack up as well 
as the watch-glasses, but, by using a wooden tray with several compart- 
ments, we keep the various foods separate and have a convenient method 
for carrying the glasses from the balance to the animal room. 

The cups that hold the basal diet are tin cans with ordinary muffin 
pans fitted to them to make a suitable opening. They are 3} inches in 
diameter and 13 inches deep, a standard size into which the little cups 
of ordinary muffin pans fit perfectly. The muffin pans, which come with 
6 to 12 small cups held together by a sheet of tin, were cut apart in 
squares, each little cup was punched with a 13-inch hole by a tinner, 
and the square with edges untrimmed was soldered in two places to the 
top of the diet cup. We found that we could make all the cans weigh 
65 grams by trimming the corners of the squares with tin snips; this uni- 
form weight is a great convenience as one tare does for all and, in weighing 
back food which has not been eaten, the scales can be read direct. 

On some diets the rats are very restless and turn over the cups or push 
them around the cage. To prevent this we use pieces of spring steel 
(ordinary bicycle trouser guards) to hold the cups steady. These are 
simply pushed through the meshes of the wire from the outside so that 
they grip the tin. 

The shelves on which our cages are set had been built 12 inches apart. 
To prevent the rats from raising the cover and getting out of the cages, 
a board about 4 feet long and 6 inches wide is laid across the top of five 
cages; or if there are only one or two cages on a shelf, a little sand in the 
top pans prevents escape. 

In weighing and cleaning the individual cage of a rat on feed, it is 
placed on a table, the top pan is taken off, the rat is weighed, the new 
supply of basal diet is weighed into the cup, the paper in the bottom pan 
is changed, and any basal diet that has been spilled on it is sifted out and 
returned to the cup. The tin cups are cleaned by shaking out the loose 
food and scrubbing inside and out with hot soapsuds andabrush. Practi- 
cally all of the sticky food is on the outside of the muffin pan where it is 
easily washed off. To sterilize the cans, we use hot lysol solution and 
rinse in very hot water, after which the cans dry readily in the air. The 
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daily ration of food being assayed, is weighed into the glass castor cup 
which is shoved in on the wire bottom of the cage while the latter is in 
place on the shelf. 

The cost of an individual cage for experimental animals is as follows: 


Hardware cloth for cage and floor... $0.32 
Muffin pan (1's of whole pan). .03 
$0.71 


Fic. 2. CAGE AND ACCESSORIES FOR Stock Rats 


The stock cage (see figure 2) is built and equipped in the same general 
way, but is made larger. The diameter is 14 inches, to fit a shallow milk 
pan of that size. Weusea50-pound lard cancover for thetop. The milk 
pan holds the sawdust or shavings used for bedding. The walls are made 
about 11} inches high, so that, with the covers and pans, the cages just 
fit between the shelves. As many as four full-grown rats can be kept in 
one of these cages quite comfortably.—Eart Dovuctass, J. W. Tosiska, 
and C. E, Vat, Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, Fort Collins. 
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Editorial 


The Journal of Home Economics and the Public Schools. To 
increase the usefulness of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics to the home 
economics supervisors and teachers in the elementary and secondary 
schools was a policy adopted at the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association last June. Plans for putting it into effect 
have been gradually developing and are beginning to take more definite 
shape in the present issue and volume. 

To aid in developing this service, the editor has enlisted the aid of a 
special advisory committee, representing different types of work and sec- 
tions of the country. It is gratifying to report that although all of those 
asked to serve are women with responsible, full-time jobs and many other 
demands upon their scanty leisure, every one of them consented. Al- 
ready, they have been generous in discussing plans and policies and in 
suggesting the kinds and sources of material most likely to prove helpful 
to home economics teachers and supervisors. The members of this ad- 
visory committee are, in addition to the editors, Adelaide S. Baylor, chief 
of the home economics education service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education; Clara M. Brown, associate professor of home economics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Leila Bunce, supervisor of home economics, Fulton 
County High Schools, Atlanta, Georgia; Maud E. Hayes, director of home- 
making education, Long Beach City Schools, California; Mary Hemmers- 
baugh, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Emma S. Jacobs, chair- 
man, Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics, 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C.; Florence L. Jenkins, 
home economics supervisor, State Department of Education, Augusta, 
Maine; Martha B. Judd, High School of Commerce, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon, director of home economics, Denver 
Public Schools, Colorado; Hazel P. Roach, chairman, department of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, American Home Economics Association, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Frances L. Swain, president, American Home 
Economics Association, Chicago; Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist 
in home economics, Office of Education, United States Department of the 
Interior. 

The appointment of an assistant editor, noted more fully on page 51, 
will make it possible to give more careful consideration to this develop- 
ment in the JOURNAL, especially after she is established in Washington. 

49 
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The fact that special attention is being paid to this important field of 
home economics, does not mean that it has not been represented heretofore 
or that its inclusion will change the general character or content of the 
JouRNAL oF Home Economics. For several years no issue has appeared 
which did not include something of special value to home economists in 
the public schools and many of the leading articles have dealt distinctly 
with home econoics teaching. The total number of pages devoted to 
such uses in a year is probably much higher than is generally realized. 
The plan is that in the future the proportion of such papers shall be 
greater, especially as regards material of practical, immediate use in the 
home economics classroom. We shall hope to carry frequent leading 
articles in which well-known educators present general aspects of home 
economics education. ‘There will also be accounts of significant develop- 
ments in individual school systems, of which Mrs. Dunn’s article on page 
9, is an example; discussions of practical questions by teachers in the 
field, of which the symposium on pages 25 to 31 is one type; reports of 
studies, meetings, or committees, such as those on pages 39 and 58. Dur- 
ing the coming months, the reports of committees of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection will be worked over in vari- 
ous ways for the special use of the home economics teachers who read the 
JournaL. The abstracts of the periodical literature of home economics 
education will be continued and perhaps enlarged to include more articles 
on the borderline between home economics and general education, as has 
been done by Miss Beulah Coon in the set which she has most generously 
prepared for this issue (pages 84 to 89). Increased effort will be made to 
note significant books. The news gatherers appointed by the state 
home economics associations are each month sending in more news items 
from the public schools which suggest “leads” to the alert teacher. 
And finally, the editorials cannot fail to reflect this increasing attention 
to the problems of home economics in the elementary and secondary 
schools and their relation to home economics in general. 


Arrangement of Special Material for Teachers. One of the first 
questions of policy in connection with this development in the JouRNAL 
was whether the material intended particularly for teachers and super- 
visors should be set apart in a special section of the magazine as are the 
technical papers appearing under “‘Research,”’ or whether it should be 
worked into the existing set-up. There are good arguments for both. 

The two principal reasons for introducing a special section are that 
material of interest only to this group of readers would not intrude into 
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the parts of the magazine where the papers are supposed to be of general 
interest; and that a separate section would make it more obvious that the 
JouRNAL dealt with subjects of special value to home economists in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

i. The arguments against a separate section are that much of the material 
of value to this special group is also of value to other readers of the 
JouRNAL; that some of it logically belongs in other parts of the magazine 
(for example, book reviews, abstracts from the periodical literature of 
home economics education, and the informal accounts of developments 
in city school systems which are always found among ‘“‘News Notes’’); 
and that, since one function of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics is to 
develop a professional sense among home economists in all lines of work, 
it would be a mistake to give the impression that all the material of 
significance to this group could be segregated in a few pages—the more so, 
as its members are, many of them, new recruits who particularly need to 
realize the breadth and solidarity of the whole home economics profession. 
A corollary to this is that workers in other home economics fields need to 
be made conscious of developments in the public schools. Nor is the 
ability to skim and skip in reading entirely to be despised in this general 
connection! 

The balance of opinion and argument was against a separate section, and 
that plan was therefore abandoned, at least for the present. As a com- 
promise, some device was sought which would guide the hurried teacher 
to the parts of the magazine most likely to yield immediately helpful 
suggestions. The partial table of contents on page 4 of the advertising 
section is being tried out for this purpose, and we should be interested to 
hear whether readers find it useful. 


Katharine Kumler, Assistant Editor of the Journal of Home 
Economics. The executive committee in November appointed Kathar- 
ine Kumler as assistant editor, on the unanimous recommendation of a 
committee of which the chairman was Miss Cora Winchell, and the other 
members were Mrs. Kate Kinyon, the president of the Association, and 
the editor of the JouRNAL. 

Miss Kumler did her undergraduate study at Lake Erie College and 
West Virginia University and took her master’s degree at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She had early experience in teaching 
in elementary schools and has taught home economics in several colleges 
and teacher-training schools, including ten years at Skidmore Coilege, 
the last six of them as director of the department. Last June she resigned 
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from her position there as professor of home economics education to study 
further at Columbia. She was persuaded to change her plans and come 
to the JouRNAL, but will not give full time to her new position until the 
close of the semester late in January. 

Besides her special experience and training in home economics educa- 
tion, Miss Kumler is a person of broad interests and culture, with a quiet 
charm and tactfulness which will win the confidence of those with whom 
she will come in contact in her new work. She will aid in the general 
editing of the JourNAL, but will devote her attention especially to 
developing its usefulness to home economics in the public schools. 


The White House Conference and Home Economics. The prin- 
cipal events and findings of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, held in Washington from November 19 to 22, 
1930, will have reached JouRNAL readers through the newspapers long 
before this. On the other hand, the final reports of the sub-committees 
dealing most directly with home economics are not available as this is 
written. General impressions of the Conference, especially in its rela- 
tions to home economics, are, therefore, in order for this month’s report 
of the meetings. 

That home economics and home economists alike have profited greatly 
by the Conference is very clear. The close connection with the problems 
of the child was made evident by the fact that Miss Van Rensselaer was 
assistant director of the Conference and one of the few speakers at the 
large evening sessions—the only woman speaker, since Miss Julia 
Lathrop’s illness prevented her from being there as had been planned. 

Even without this official representation, the connection would have 
been obvious. Throughout the Conference, from President Hoover’s 
sympathetic speech to the most casual discussion, the home and the 
family were accepted without question as essential for the wholesome 
development of the child, and emphasis was placed on the need of shap- 
ing education for the improvement of homes and family relationships and 
for the better training of parents, present and prospective. In many 
cases, home economics courses were referred to as the natural channel for 
such instruction. While Miss Van Rensselaer in her address did not 
specifically speak of it in that connection, her whole argument was in 
favor of the kind of preparation for home and family responsiblity that 
progressive home economics stands for. 

The preliminary reports of the committees show that material of poten- 
tial value to home economics is included in the findings of practically 
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every section and of many committees and subcommittees, especially 
those in the sections on growth and development and on education and 
training. There was a good representation of home economists among 
committee members, and their contacts with colleagues from allied fields 
led to an increased mutual understanding which is one of the important 
gains from the months of committee work. There was also a generous pro- 
portion of home economists among the delegates and guests invited to 
the sessions of the Conference proper, state and city supervisors of home 
economics and home economics extension workers being particularly 
numerous. The fact that both the National Council for Parental Educa- 
tion and the Association of Land-Grant Colleges held meetings in Wash- 
ington immediately preceding the Conference naturally made for increased 
attendance of home economists at all three. No complete count is 
available, but some indication of the number is given by the fact that over 
one hundred and eighty persons attended a home economics dinner on 
November 21. 

Group luncheons and dinners were, as usual, among the pleasant and 
profitable by-products of the formal sessions. Like all gatherings at the 
Conference, they frequently turned out bigger than expected. For 
example, an education dinner originally planned for the informal consid- 
eration of the utilization of Conference findings by educational agencies, 
overflowed the large assembly hall in the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and put group discussion entirely out of the question. Lunch- 
eon meetings at which home economists were in evidence were those on 
nutrition, on parental education, and on housing as it affects the child. 

At the home economics dinner, arranged by Miss Van Rensselaer, Miss 
Swain made a gracious toastmistress. Phases of the Conference that 
particularly concerned home economics were described by Dr. Esther 
McGinnis, Miss Flora Thurston, Dr. Lydia Roberts, and Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose, while Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth came in between other similar 
engagements to appeal for the cooperation of home economists in the 
wise buying campaign which she is launching for the President’s Em- 
ployment Committee. 


Making Available the Findings of the White House Conference. 
Miss Swain declared at the home economics dinner that if any one 
phrase was to be considered the slogan of the Conference, it should be 
“Make the information available.” Certainly it was an idea expressed 
on every hand by every group. ‘The inspiration of the Conference will 
lead all the delegates to report the general conclusions to their own 
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communities and to use their influence to see that the definite recommen- 
dations are followed by local action wherever this is possible. 

In addition to this, however, there is the question of devising some way 
by which the special findings of the many committees may also be put to 
practical use, and not lie honorably buried in the published proceedings 
of the Conference. For research workers and specialists the printed 
reports will probably be sufficient, especially if a general index is provided. 
It is very doubtful, however, if the average home economics teacher or 
extension worker would find these reports available or would be able to 
separate out and put into usable form the widely scattered, potentially 
valuable home economics material which they contain. With this in 
mind, the president of the American Home Economics Association sent 
to the director of the Conference a letter which contained these para- 


graphs: 


In order to make this material easily available to those actually engaged in the 
various forms of home economics teaching, it would seem desirable to assemble and 
work it over. We see three possible steps in such a process: (1) the assembling of 
the information in some way, possibly in a source book, and its classification under the 
heads usual in home econmics teaching (family, economics of the family, housing, food 
and nutrition, textiles and clothing); (2) the study of this potential home economics 
material by someone familiar with curriculum construction, with the view to indicat- 
ing those parts of it which are applicable at different educational levels and in differ- 
ent types of teaching; (3) the working over of the material into a form directly usable 
by teachers at different educational levels, by extension workers, and by others giving 
instruction in home economics. 

How much of this working over, the Conference may find it possible to carry though 
we do not know; but we feel sure that the more of it that can be done under the aus- 
pices and with the prestige of the Conference, the greater will be the stimulus to the 
prompt and practical utilization of the findings. We venture to ask that the Confer- 
ence arrange to do as much as possible of this work because of the aid it would give 
in attaining the inspiring goal set by President Hoover. 


Meanwhile, it is encouraging to realize that part of the findings of the 
Conference will form the basis of discussion at the February meeting of 
the Department of Home Economics Supervisors and Teachers in the 
National Education Association (see page 55) and that some of the 
material from committee reports is already being worked over for the 
benefit of home economics teachers who read the JouRNAL oF HoME 
ECONOMICS. 


American Home Economics Association Meeting, Detroit, June 
22 to 27, 1931. Twice this year home economists will be assembling 
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in Detroit—in February, for the meetings described beyond, and in June 
for the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association. Plans for the latter began to take definite shape when the 
program committee met in Washington in November. 

The exact wording of the central theme has not been definitely fixed, 
but its central idea will be the réle of the home in individual and family 
life—an idea which is in harmony with progressive theory and practice 
in home economics. It also ties in with the recent White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection and with the coming President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Ownership, both of which will be 
prominent in our minds next summer. 

The general kind and order of sessions at Detroit will be similar to those 
at Denver and Boston. Registration will begin Monday afternoon. 
The council will meet Tuesday morning and the divisions Tuesday after- 
noon. Tuesday evening the Association will formally assemble for a 
meeting to which the public also is invited. The speakers at this and 
at the other public meeting on Thursday evening will be persons of 
national reputation, well qualified to discuss some aspect of the central 
theme. 

There will be one other general session of the Association, mainly for 
the transaction of business which should come before the full membership 
rather than the council; but along with this business it is hoped to have a 
brief, informal address by the director of the Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Ownership. 

Each subject matter division and each professional department will 
hold two sessions; in some cases these will be joint meetings between 
departments which wish to consider a common aspect of their special 
interests. 

The local committee has interesting plans up its sleeve for a visit on 
Wednesday afternoon and evening to some place especially characteristic 
of Detroit, for the banquet Friday evening, and for professional and 
sightseeing trips on Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday. 

Headquarters will be in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, which can probably 
provide place for most sessions as well as rooms for most members, and 
which is conveniently located in respect to other hotels, restaurants, and 
the shopping district. 

Further information, along with the tentative schedule of meetings, 
will be included in the bulletin sent to members the middle of January. 


Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics. 
The Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics in the 
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National Education Association will hold its regular winter sessions on the 
afternoons of Monday and Tuesday, February 23 and 24, 1931, in connec- 
tion with the meetings of the Department of Superintendence in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Headquarters will be at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, but the meetings and 
the banquet of the home economics group will be at the Woman’s City 
Club. 

Business sessions will be held from 1 to 1.45 p.m. on Monday and 
Tuesday, with a possible final session on Wednesday at 2 p.m. 

General programs will be arranged for both Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons, beginning at 2 p.m. Monday’s discussion will be on the topic 
“How and What to Teach in Family Relationships and Child Care” 
and will center about the findings of the White House Conference study of 
education for home and family life in elementary and secondary schools, 
which was made under the leadership of Miss Anna E. Richardson. 

On Tuesday two topics are to be discussed: ‘‘Gainful Occupations for 
Girls with Home Economics Training,’”’ to be presented by Miss Olive 
Goodrich; and “Home Economics for Girls in the Commercial High 
School Courses.” 

At the banquet at 6.30 Monday evening, the speaker will be Dr. 
Harold Clark, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and his topic, ““Home Economics and the Building of a New 
Economic Order.” The price of tickets will be three dollars and those 
wishing to attend are requested to make their reservations as early as 
possible; address Miss Grace P. McAdam, Board of Education, 153 East 
Elizabeth Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


The Employment Crisis and the Home Economists. Before 
this is published, home economists will probably have been approached 
directly for aid in the educational campaign which forms part of the pro- 
gram of the President’s Emergency Committee on Employment. As 
was the case in the food conservation campaign during the war, they were 
recognized as a logical channel for such parts of it as deal directly with 
the individual family and its expenditures. They are qualified to help 
both in planning relief work for those actually in distress and in pointing 
out how other families can direct their buying to “move the goods” whose 
purchase will do most to overcome unemployment in a given region, and 
to use market conditions to their own best advantage. 

Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, appointed by the President to direct the special 
work of the Committee with the women of the country, was quick to see 
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that for a “‘wise spending” campaign the home economics teachers form a 
first reserve because they are already used to thinking of family expendi- 
tures in terms of different groups of needs, to balancing one group against 
the other and against accepted standards of adequacy, and to the practi- 
cal making and applying of family budgets. She turned at once to the 
United States Bureau of Home Economics for the special informational 
ammunition needed in the present emergency, and the latter immediately 
started assembling up-to-date budgetary and market information, prac- 
tical suggestions for economical but adequate diets where incomes were 
reduced and for wise purchasing of various kinds of household goods and 
services where there was a margin of income. The American Home 
Economics Association cooperated by aiding in assembling lists of home 
economics teachers and others who could be enlisted for the effective use 
of this ammunition. Local emergency organizations have also called 
them out, and they have responded whole-heartedly to the appeal. As 
in 1917, they now have opportunity to render public service for which 
they are especially qualified and in so doing to add to the standing and 
prestige of home economics. 


Thrift Week and the Employment Crisis. In trying to find 
“thoughts for thrift week” a year ago, the JouRNAL spoke of the anomaly 
between the idea of thrift and the prevalent business philosophy that 
prosperity depended upon free spending, and wondered whether the 
stock-market break of November, 1929, would make careful spending 
look more important when Franklin’s birthday and January 17 set the 
date for Thrift Week, 1930, than it had in 1929. More than two months 
were needed to effect the change, but January, 1931 finds the advocates 
of wise spending no longer like prophets crying in the wilderness, but in 
general favor as public speakers and teachers. 

One is tempted to pause and question what part was played in the 
change by pledging one’s future income to buy luxuries on the installment 
plan, by trusting to the permanence of artificially stimulated consump- 
tion, and by various other procedures that seemed reasonable enough a 
year ago. But there are too many more urgent practical topics for con- 
sideration this month to allow such a ramble into theoretical speculation, 
and the calls made on home economists by the program of the President’s 
Commission will suffice to keep their thoughts on thrift during the week of 
January 11 to 17, 1931. As we said in January, 1930, for this slight 
beneficient breath of the ill wind, let the upholders of old-fashioned thrift 
give heartfelt thanks. 
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Incidentally, Mrs. Woodhouse’s paper made the opening article for 
this month of Thrift Week because it shows the relation between well- 
regulated family finances and successful family life. 


Trends in Courses on Family Relationships. Minimum essen- 
tials in courses on family relationships formed the subject of discussion at 
one of the sessions of the department of elementary and secondary school 
workers at the American Home Economics Association meeting at Denver 
last June. A “critic committee” was appointed to summarize the dis- 
cussion and consisted of Adelaide Laura Van Duzer, Charlotte Keen, 
Ellen Bartlett, Mrs. Lucile Rust, Anna E. Richardson, and Emeline S. 
Whitcomb. Their report is given here because of its special interest in 
connection with Miss Richardson’s article on pages 39 to 41 and also with 
Mrs. Dunn’s on pages 9 to 14. 


1. There is a growing tendency to make semester courses covering family and 
social relationships. 

2. These courses include such topics as family finance, furnishing and care of the 
home, the planning and use of time, personality development, personal and family 
health, child care and training, attitude of respect and loyalty to community, mode of 
living, planning for sucessful living socially and economically. 

3. The names of the courses vary but cover the same material taught. 

4. The approach to the subject is psychologic, economic, and sociologic. 

5. In the teacher, the most important factors are personality and character. 

6. The tendencies in such courses are: to require courses for boys and girls, to base 
courses on actual situations, to integrate work throughout the entire curriculum, to 
organize the work on the various school levels of the pupils. 


The Home Management House. Just after the article by Miss 
Reynolds and Miss Gross (see pages 19 to 24) had gone to the printer, 
came a letter from a teacher trainer, asking if the JouRNAL could find 
place for one girl’s spontaneous expression of what her experience in a 
home management house had meant to her. The paragraph in question 
was headed “These I Have Loved” and it had been written to a 
friend on a quiet Sunday evening at the close of eighteen weeks in the 
house, without a thought of publication. To use it in this issue seems 
particularly appropriate because it bears out one important point made 
in the paper—that life in such a house develops not only skills and under- 
standing of economic values but also the appreciation of the social and 
esthetic values of the home. 


These things I have loved—the odor of bread toasting to golden brown; the aroma 
of coffee “perking” to amber clearness in early morning; the freshness of the air as one 
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crosses the front porch at late dawn for the milk; orange flowers among green ferns in 
a low bowl on the table; the very orderliness of our house; the pure spotlessness of the 
little white kitchen; the gloss of waxed floors bordering soft-toned rugs; the cabinet 
of spicy wood containing gleaming glassware; the table laid for a formal dinner with 
its freshly laundered linen, shining silver, and tall gold-rimmed goblets filled with 
cool crystal water; a color scheme of orange, rose or yellow realized through flowers, 
favors, and place-cards; tempting salads with touches of color in crisp lettuce cups 
almost too artistic to be disturbed; a bowl of loaf sugar to be carefully lifted with 
dainty tongs for tea or coffee; the glow of embers in the open fireplace; the radiance 
of the lamplight shining through the front window, its welcoming beams lighting us 
on our way from an evening in the Library—all these and more—that pleasurable 
sense of possession as one locks the doors and turns out the lights for the night when 
playing the réle of head housekeeper. These things I have loved and shall always 
associate with the words “Home Management House.” 


The ‘‘Canners’ Bill” and the Consumer. Food control legislation 
is a matter of concern to home economists, not only to those teaching or 
practicing the selection of food, but also to those who are interested in the 
general question of standards and specifications for consumer purchasing. 
The so-called Canners’ Bill approved by President Hoover on July 8, 1930, 
is of special significance in this connection. For the following description 
of its provisions and workings, we are mainly indebted to the Food and 
Drug Administration in the United States Department of Agriculture. 

A more accurate designation of the measure is the Mapes-McNary 
amendment to the federal food and drugs act. It gives the Secretary 
of Agriculture the authority to promulgate reasonable standards of qual- 
ity and condition for canned foods and to designate how canned foods 
shall be labeled when they fail to meet these standards. It is already 
clear that these standards will call for a higher quality in canned foods 
than any previously existing federal standard, whether statutory or regu- 
latory, for any food product. Previous standards have sought to define 
the point below which a given food is regarded as adulterated. The 
standards set up under the new bill will, on the contrary, delimit a certain 
group which is distinctly superior in quality and condition from another 
group which must bear the substandard designation although it is whole- 
some and free from any taint of adulteration whatsoever. 

It is no secret that the impetus for this legislation originated in the 
canning industry. Those who remember the hectic days of 1906, when 
the original iood and drugs act was enacted in spite of the widespread 
opposition of powerful food manufacturing groups, will realize what a tre- 
mendous change has taken place in commercial ethics in the twenty-four 
years. This change seems to reflect a growing conviction among repu- 
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table manufacturers that the present fair and equitable enforcement of the 
federal food and drugs act not only benefits the intelligent consumer, but 
is a distinct commercial asset to the progressive manufacturer. It is, 
perhaps, only a question of time when the general terms of the act will be 
made more specific by definite legal enactments which will enable the 
Food and Drug Administration to effect more rigid control in that twi- 
light zone of adulterated and misbranded foods where there is at present a 
very considerable amount of consumer deception. 

It is hoped that the canners’ bill will bring it about that the household 
purchaser may go to her grocer and buy a can of food with greater assur- 
ance than heretofore that the price will be commensurate with the quality 
of the product. How great a difference in price there will be between 
standard and substandard canned foods still remains to be seen. It 
seems extremely likely, however, that the substandard product will sell 
for a markedly lower price than at present, since it must hereafter sail 
under its true colors. It is also still a question whether or not the retail 
price of the standard product will rise slightly, but many feel that in- 
creased confidence in the quality of the product may increase the demand 
for it sufficiently to counteract this tendency toward an increase in price. 

At present, the Food and Drug Administration is tackling the formid- 
able task of formulating definite limits for those qualities and conditions 
of canned foods below which the consumer would feel that the product 
should be labeled as substandard. A strenuous effort is being made to 
perfect as many of these as possible in time to apply them to next sea- 
son’s pack. The standards to be considered first are those for canned 
peas, string beans, corn, tomatoes, salmon, peaches, apricots, cherries, 
apples, and pears. 

Consumers are proverbially inarticulate, but it may be that home eco- 
nomics can aid in this important and difficult task of obtaining an expres- 
sion of consumer opinion as to the nature and extent of the defects in 
quality which should compel substandard designation on these canned 
foods. Many home economists themselves should be able to draw up 
such statements, and they are often in a position to stimulate organiza- 
tions of consumers to do so. Though their suggestions can perhaps be 
only general in nature, they would be of real service to the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

There is another way in which consumers can help the Food and Drug 
Administration and that is in determining an appropriate designation 
for the product which is inferior in quality. This statement must be 
reasonably brief, it must convey clearly to the consumer the idea that the 
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product is below the standard set by the Secretary of Agriculture, yet it 
must not be so stigmatizing that a consumer not able to purchase goods 
of superior excellence will be ashamed or afraid to ask for the cheaper prod- 
uct—a product which, let us emphasize, is perfectly wholesome and 
nutritious though, perhaps, not so luscious and carefully prepared as the 
product selling for a higher price. 

Such statements, suggestions, or expressions of opinion may be sent 
by home economists direct to the Food and Drug Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or the JouRNAL 
oF Home Economics will be glad to transmit them, should any prefer 
that method of communication. 


Safety Code for Mechanical Refrigerators. The announce- 
ment that a national safety code for mechanical refrigerators of all types 
has been approved by the American Standards Association, was welcome 
news to all concerned with such apparatus, domestic or commercial. 
Forty-three national organizations have been represented on the techni- 
cal committee which has been working on the code since 1920. A news 
release from the American Standards Association includes the following: 


One of the most important provisions of the code, which permits the installation of 
multiple systems in apartment houses with adequate safeguards to eliminate possible 
hazards, ends a longstanding controversy on this question. This will probably mean 
that regulations prohibiting the installation of multiple systems such as exist in New 
York City and other municipalities will not become an important factor in the refrig- 
eration industry. . . . 

The code applies to both direct methods of refrigeration, in which the refrigerant 
is circulated through the system, and to the indirect, in which brine or water cooled 
by the refrigerant is circulated through the system. 

Refrigerating systems are classed also in accordance with the amount of refrigerant 
used, as follows: Class A, 1,001 pounds or more of refrigerant; Class B, 101 to 1,000 
pounds, inclusive; Class C, 21 to 100 pounds, inclusive; Class D, 7 to 20 pounds, 
inclusive; Class E,6 pounds or less. . . . 

Several sections of the code are devoted to safety devices which must be provided 
in all types of refrigerating apparatus. The code provides that in apartment house 
systems “any refrigerant, the vapors of which are harmful to health and which are not 
readily apparent to a human sense shall have added thereto a substance to make its 
vapors readily detectable.” 

While Class “‘B,” “C,” and “D” systems are permitted in apartment houses, strin- 
gent requirements are included for installation, connections and tests. 

Copies of the code may be purchased from the American Standards Association, 29 
West 39th Street, New York City, or from the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, 37 West 39th Street, New York City, at 30 cents per copy. 


Research 


A MODIFIED METHOD FOR DETERMINING THE 
TENDERING OF COTTON 


RUTH EULMQUIST 


Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture 


In studying the effect of ironing temperatures on cotton fabrics at 
the United States Bureau of Home Economics, 2 modification of Higg- 
lund’s (1) new copper number determination has been developed for 
measuring the deterioration of cotton cellulose. The procedure followed 
is given here with the hope that it may be of use to the members of the 
textile section of the American Home Economics Association in their 
efforts to develop methods of testing textile materials. 

Copper number may be defined as the number of grams of copper in 
the form of cuprous oxide which has been reduced from Fehling solution 
(an alkaline solution of cupric sulfate) by one hundred grams of dry 
cellulose material. This determination indicates the chemical condition 
of a cotton fabric since it measures the amount of oxycelluloses and other 
degraded celluloses present. These modified celluloses are oxidized by 
such mild reagents as Fehling solution, whereas pure cellulose is little 
affected. Since degraded celluloses are easily disintegrated, a high copper 
number indicates that the cloth will not wear well. 

Schwalbe (2) devised the first copper number detemination. In his 
method, the sample is heated for 15 minutes with Fehling solution and 
the cuprous oxide formed, together with the absorbed cupric copper, 
determined either electrolytically or iodometrically. His original pro- 
cedure gives inaccurate results and his latest revision requires considerable 
time, special apparatus, and very close attention to detail, The size 
of flame, the distance between the flame and flask bottom, and the rate 
of stirring must be regulated as specified in order to obtain uniform results. 
A separate determination of absorbed cupric copper is also required. 
Hagglund (3) and Knecht and Thompson (4) overcame this difficulty by 
determining cuprous oxide directly, using it to reduce a ferric alum 
solution. The amount of ferrous iron formed is then titrated with po- 
tassium permanganate of known concentration. 
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Braidy (5) and Koehler and Marqueyrol (6) substituted a mixture of 
sodium carbonate and bicarbonate for the alkaline tartrate of Fehling 
solution, and increased the period of digestion from 15 minutes to 3 hours. 
In this method conditions of temperature and time greatly influence the 
results. When a water bath is used it makes a considerable difference 
whether the flask is heated in or on the bath and whether the water is 
gently or vigorously boiled. Moreover, the variations in barometric 
pressure ordinarily met with cause changes in the boiling point of water 
up to 1.5°C., which according to Clibbens and Geake (7) result in five 
to ten per cent error in the Braidy-Koehler copper number. 

Hiagglund (1) recently reported a new method for the determination 
of the copper value based on Bertrand’s procedure for the analysis of 
sugars. He boils the sample of cellulose for 3 minutes with a Fehling solu- 
tion prepared according to Bertrand’s directions and filters the mixture 
of cellulose and reduced copper on a Biichner funnel. The cuprous oxide 
is then dissolved in a ferric sulfate solution and the ferrous iron titrated 
with potassium permanganate. This new procedure is much less com- 
plicated than that of Schwalbe and is not seriously affected by slight 
variations in temperature as is the Braidy-Koehler method. It is also 
more accurate than either. 

In this laboratory the Braidy-Koehler method was used at first but 
was unsatisfactory. An oil thermostat was employed in place of a boiling 
water bath in order to avoid fluctuations in temperature, but it was 
found to be practically impossible to maintain the required temperature 
of exactly 100°C. for a period of 3 hours without a constant temperature 
room. 

The new Hiagglund method was therefore tried and found to give ac- 
curate results. However, it proved advantageous to change the pro- 
cedure at several points in order to simplify the manipulation and reduce 
the chances for experimental error. 

The cotton is prepared for the determination in a special, non-heating 
mill with a cutting rather than a tearing action. Cutting by hand as 
frequently recommended is not only exceedingly tedious but gives par- 
ticles of uneven size, even though done with the utmost precision. A 
uniform degree of subdivision is necessary since copper numbers vary 
with the size of the cellulose particles. Moreover, it is desirable to have 
the fiber more finely divided than can be done by hand. The mill is 
equipped with a screen with 1 mm. openings, through which the disin- 
tegrated fabric is passed. The finely ground cotton thus obtained is 
easily washed and very well adapted to chemical treatment. 
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A glass-sintered filter crucible is found to be much more efficient than 
a Biichner funnel or a Gooch crucible. The porous glass filter can be 
easily cleaned with a saturated solution of potassium dichromate in 
concentrated nitric acid. 

Molybdophosphoric solution has been substituted for ferric sulfate in 
the oxidation of cuprous oxide, because the intense blue color of reduced 
molybdenum serves as an excellent indicator, both in washing the pulp 
and in subsequent titration with potassium permanganate. Gault and 
Mukerji (8) originally applied molybdophosphoric solution to the deter- 
mination of copper number. 

Titration errors are reduced by using a microburette when the volume 
of potassium permanganate solution required is small. The alkaline 
tartrate solution is kept in a paraffin-lined bottle to prevent the alkali 
from acting on the glass since the presence of sodium silicate increases 
the copper number. 

Procedure. Our modification of Hiaigglund’s method is carried out as 
follows: 

The air-dried, carefully sampled cotton is cut and exactly 1 gram in- 
troduced into a porcelain dish containing a boiling Fehling solution con- 
sisting of 20 cc. of solution A and 20 cc. of solution B. The mixture is 
heated for 3 minutes; stirring is unnecessary. The contents are poured 
into another vessel to cool and then filtered on a glass-sintered filter 
crucible with suction and washed well with hot water. 

The cotton pulp is then removed to a small beaker. Approximately 
25 cc. of molybdophosphoric solution is used to dissolve the cuprous oxide, 
a small portion of it being added to the glass crucible and the rest to 
the cotton in the beaker. After a short time about 25 cc. of distilled 
water are poured on the mixture and the contents stirred. The solution 
is filtered as before and the mixture washed with cold water until the 
blue molybdenum color has disappeared. Insufficient washing results 
in a low copper number but this error is easily avoided, since the pulp 
will remain blue until the last trace of molybdenum is removed. The 
amount of molybdenum reduced is determined by titrating the standard- 
ized potassium permanganate into the intense blue liquor, which fades 
gradually as the titration proceeds. The solution becomes colorless 
just before turning pink, thus giving a distinct warning of the approaching 
end point. All tests are made in duplicate. 

Since auto-reduction occurs to some extent when Fehling solution is 
heated, a blank determination must be made. By using pure reagents. 
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decomposition may be almost entirely prevented. Boiling for only 3 
minutes is an advantage since reduction is directly proportional to the 
time of heating. 

Preparation of Solutions. Copper sulphate (Fehling solution A). Sixty- 
two and one-half grams of copper sulfate (CuSO,-5H,O) of high purity 
and as free from iron as possible are dissolved in distilled water and 
diluted to 1 liter. 

Alkaline tartrate (Fehling solution B). Two hundred grams of pure 
sodium potassium tartrate are added to the volume of a saturated solution 
of sodium hydroxide containing 150 grams of alkali. The solution is 
made up to 1 liter with distilled water and kept in a paraffin-lined bottle. 
In order to prepare sodium hydroxide free from carbonate it has been 
found convenient in this laboratory to make a saturated solution of the 
alkali and allow it to settle for 10 days. All sodium carbonate is then 
precipitated. ‘The exact concentration of the saturated solution is de- 
termined by removing a sample with a pipette and titrating with standard 
hydrochloric acid. 

Fehling solution. Fehling solution is prepared by carefully mixing 
copper sulfate solution (A) with an equal volume of the alkaline tartrate 
solution (B). It is best to keep A and B separate until they are used. 

Molybdophosphoric solution. Fifty-seven grams of sodium molyb- 
date (43 per cent Mo.) are dissolved in 285 cc. of distilled water. Forty- 
three cc. of phosphoric acid (83 per cent), 157 cc. of concentrated sulfuric 
acid, and sufficient water to make a total volume of 1 liter, are then added 
in the order named. If the order is varied, a yellow precipitate of sodium 
phosphomolybdate may be formed. 

Potassium permanganate solution. One and three-tenths grams of 
potassium permanganate are dissolved in 100 cc. of warm distilled water, 
allowed to cool, and diluted to 1 liter. After standing for several days 
the solution is filtered through a glass-sintered filter crucible. It is then 
titrated against the special sodium oxalate purchasable from the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards for standardization purposes. 

The method described above is rapid, simple, and accurate. The period 
of digestion need not be carefully regulated since the same result is ob- 
tained when it is increased from 3 to 5 minutes. No special apparatus 
and no elaborate adjustment of the heating conditions are necessary. 
This determination and that of Schwalbe give almost identical values. 
The errors inherent in the procedure lie well within the deviations due 
to titration. 
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FURTHER DATA ON THE COST OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
FOR COOKING! 


RUTH A. POTTER AND MARTHA E. DRESSLAR 
Department of Home Economics, University of Washington, Seattle 


Results of experiments conducted in the home economics department, 
University of Washington, to determine the relative cost of gas and 
electricity for cooking purposes were published in 1923 (1). This work 
was based on results obtained by cooking meals for a family of five for a 
period of a week on each of two electric and two gas ranges. 

Since that time new types of automatically controlled gas and electric 
ranges have appeared on the market, and it has been deemed advisable 
to bring the data from the previous report into a comparative study with 
those from certain of the new types, namely: 


One electric range (stove III) the principle of the operation of the oven of which 
is “maintained temperature,” controlled by a bi-metal indicator as opposed to the 
“dying heat” principle of the oven of one of the electric ranges used in the previous 
work (stove I). (In this study no use was made of the Economy Cooker or Calrod 
unit, which are features of this new range.) 

Two gas ranges (stoves VI and VII beyond) of the same make as those used in the 
original study (stoves IV and V) but up-to-date models equipped with automatic oven 
controls. 


The original records of the previous work were used as a basis for this 
further study. The procedure followed was a repetition of the old except 
in cases requiring slight change in order to use the new ranges to the best 
advantage. The most outstanding deviation from the original methods 
was in the utensils used. The materials and types of utensils remained 
the same, but the size and shape were changed when necessary in order 
to obtain proper adaptation of surface area of the bottom of utensils 
to the surface area of the element chosen for the particular cooking 
process. 

Because of the very slight changes made in the construction of the 
plates of the two new gas ranges, as compared with those of the ranges 
used in the first piece of work, the plate work was not repeated, but in- 
stead the figures for fuel consumption in the plate work with the older 
stoves IV and V have been added to those in the oven work of the new 
stoves VI and VII. 


1 Based on a thesis submitted by Ruth A. Potter in partial fulfillment of the requirement 
for the degree of master of science, University of Washington, 1928. 
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The descriptions of the six stoves are as follows: 


Stove I. An electric stove of family size and standard make equipped with the 
open coil molded block type of burner in which the coils are mounted and supported in 
molded grooves formed by insulating material. 

Stove III. A family size and standard make of an electric maintained temperature 
control electric range with an oven capacity of 4,536 cubic inches. Oven regulated by 
helix indicator of the bi-metal indicator type. Equipped with interchangeable plate 
units which were the open coil imbedded in molded grooves formed by insulating 
material. Also equipped with an inclosed surface unit plate. 

Stove IV. Gas range of family size and standard make with no automatic oven 
regulator. The oven that was used was that of an “indirect method” range where the 
gas burner is beneath the floor of the oven. Its size was 18 inches by 18.5 inches by 14 
inches with a capacity of 4,662 cubic inches, with an average insulation of about one- 
half inch for the walls and top. 

Stove V. A gas range of family size and standardi make with no automatic oven 
regulator. The size of the oven used was 16.5 inches by 20 inches by 11.5 inches with 
a capacity of 3,795 cubic inches. It was heated by the indirect method and had 
double insulated walls and top of about one-half inch in thickness. (2) 

Stove VI. A gas range of family size and of standard make with an automatically 
controlled oven with an average insulation and a Lorain heat regulator. The size 
of the oven was 17.5 inches by 14 inches by 17 inches with a capacity of 4,165 cubic 
inches. (3) 

Stove VII. A gas range of family size and standard make, the oven of which was 
automatically controlled by a Lorain heat regulator. The size of the oven was 20 
inches by 16.5 inches by 14 inches with a capacity of 4,480 cubic inches. (3) 


The work of bringing the data up to date included the change in prices 
for gas and electricity. The electric rates were obtained from ‘“The City 
of Seattle Rate Schedule for 1927” which was in effect when the 1928 
experiments were conducted. Section A of Ordinance No. 55321 states 


that: 


"For all current used for resident purposes, including cooking and household appli- 
ances 1 to 40 kilowatt hours per month, five and one-half (54) cents per kilowatt hour. 
The next two hundred (200) kilowatt hours per month, two (2) cents per kilowatt 
hour. All inexcess of two hundred forty (240) kilowatt hours per month, one (1) cent 
per kilowatt hour. 


The records and reports show that the cooking load comes under the 


two cent rate. 
The annual report of the Department of Lighting, City of Seattle 
for 1927 states on page 27: 


The larger part of the current consumed for cooking under this schedule comes 
under the two cent rate, and the average residence bill for cooking and lighting includ- 
ing the ordinary household electric appliances is $5.25 per month. 
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The rates for gas in this city having remained unchanged since 1923, 
the price of gas was figured as in the original study, at the calculated rate 
of $1.462 ‘per 1,000 cubic feet. 

It should be noted that no account was taken in the experiments of 
the cost of heating water for dish washing or purposes other than cooking, 
nor were any data obtained on this point. 

The measurement of fuel consumption and the calculated cost for plate 
and oven operations as found in both sets of experiments are summarized 
in the accompanying table. 


Consumption and cost of fuel in plate and oven operations with gas and electric stoves of old and 
new types 


OVEN OPERATIONS PLATE OPERATION TOTAL OPERATIONS 


Con- Con- Con- 
sumption sumption| | sumption} Cost 


kw. hr. kw. hr. dollars kw. hr. dollars 


Electric: 
11.98 4 32.05 44.03 
13.47 ‘ 22.835 36.31 


cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. 


Gas: 
IV (1923) 334.15 | 0. 228.52 | 0.3341 | 562.67 | 0.8226 

V (1923) 278.80 x 221.07 | 0.3230 | 499.87 | 0.7308 

VI (1928) 283.64 | 0. 228.52 | 0.3341 | 512.16 | 0.7488 
VII (1928) 303.79 , 221.07 | 0.3230 | 524.86 | 0.7674 


Discussion. From these two studies of the consumption and cost of 
fuel used in 2 electric and 4 gas ranges in the preparation of a week’s 
meals for a family of five, the following facts appear: 

1. The average cost for the week for the operation of the two electric 
ranges was $0.80335. 

2. The average cost for the operation of the two hand-controlled gas 
ranges for the week was $0.7767. 

3. The average cost for the operation of the automatically controlled 
gas ranges for the week was $0.7581. 

4. The total average cost for the operation of the hand-controlled and 
the automatically controlled gas ranges for the week was $0.7574. 

5. The lowest cost for oven operation was found in stove I (old type 
electric). 

6. The lowest cost for plate operation was found in stoves V and VII 
(gas stoves, old and new types respectively). 


TYPE AND NUMBER OF STOVE 
0. 8806 
| | 0.7261 
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7. The lowest total operating cost was found in stove ITI (automatically 
controlled electric range). 

8. On the average, the operating cost in automatically controlled gas 
ovens was 7.7 per cent lower than in the hand controlled gas ovens. 

9. On the average, the total operating cost in the gas ranges was 4.7 
per cent lower than in the electric ranges. 

10. The cost of operating with the automatically controlled electric 
range (stove III) was 3.1 per cent less than that with the automatically 
controlled gas range (stove VI). Stove III has a slightly larger oven. 

11. The lowest operating cost found with an electric range (stove III, 
new type) was 0.6 per cent lower than the lowest operating cost with a 
gas range (stove V, old type). Stove III has the larger oven of the two. 

Conclusions. The greatest operating costs in the ranges studied were 
found in the ovens of the gas ranges and in the plates of the electric 


ranges. 
Among ovens of gas ranges, those automatically controlled are more 


efficient than those controlled by hand within 5°F. 
In operating cost, the electric range of the maintained temperature type 
compared favorably with both the hand-controlled and the automatically 


controlled gas ranges. 
Judged by the results of this experimental work there is but little 
difference in the cost of cooking by gas and by electricity at the present 


rates in the city of Seattle. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Teaching Problems in Home Economics. 
By Treva E. KaurrmMan. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1930, pp. 
176, $1.80. 

The author has here summarized in 
very practical form some problems in the 
teaching of home economics which have 
seemed most pertinent from her stand- 
point, that of a discriminating, sym- 
pathetic supervisor of the teaching of 
homemaking in elementary and secon- 
dary schools. The problems are defi- 
nitely stated and analyzed for content, for 
methods valuable for various types of 
activities, for equipment suggesting home 
conditions and promising maximum re- 
sults, and for their interrelation with 
other problems in the school and com- 
munity. 

The problems themselves are taken 
from both technical and human-social 
fields and treated in a utilitarian way. 
The food study stresses meals, not dishes. 
The clothing problems are in terms of 
wardrobe needs, not garments to make. 
Home management and house furnish- 
ing suggestions center in such phases of 
these subjects as every child can readily 
master with enthusiasm unimpaired. 
The selected activities for child care and 
child training are in dynamic form and 
will appeal to the interest of students of 
homemaking of any and allages. Atten- 
tion is centered upon responsibilities and 
opportunities which will bring richer 
experiences in family relationship and 
home life. In addition, readers who 
are facing the re-equipment of teaching 
centers, will find valuable plans outlined 


here, including charts and equipment 
lists. 

Any teacher, experienced or inexperi- 
enced, who teaches general homemaking 
in any or all phases, will find this book 
helpful because of the clear statement of 
problems, generous suggestions for units 
of work and individual lesson plans, lists 
of reference and equipment, and applica- 
bility to the home economics situation in 
the public schools today. It is also well 
illustrated — KATHARINE KUMLER, A mer- 
ican Home Economics Association. 


Growth and Development of the Young 
Child. By WrxtrrepD RAND, Mary 
E. Sweeny, and E. LEE VINCENT. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1930, pp. 394, $2.75. 

This volume is not just another book 
proffering advice and guidance to puzzled 
parents. It is a scholarly text, dealing 
for the most part with scientifically col- 
lected facts concerning the growth and 
development of the bodies and minds of 
young children. 

The authors are specialists in the fields 
of parent education, nutrition, and psy- 
chology, respectively, and all are actively 
engaged with the problems which they 
discuss, with the Merrill-Palmer Nursery 
School as their central laboratory. 

They bring together here in scholarly 
fashion, the results of most of the best 
studies available, especially in the fields 
of biology, eugenics, physiology, and psy- 
chology, as they relate to the physical 
growth and mental development of infant 
and young child. The few, but admir- 
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ably selected, charts and tables are 
understandable and practical for the use 
of students and teachers. 

The chapter on heredity, with its scien- 
tific data and its impartial analysis of 
conflicting points of view, will be wel- 
comed by many busy people who need a 
brief but clear statement of the present 
status of our knowledge in this field. 

The book is designed for the educated 
reader and to such it will prove both 
interesting and informative. It should 
be exceedingly valuable to teachers of 
parent classes. It has proved suitable 
for university students. 

Illustrations from the authors’ contacts 
with real children enliven the text, and a 
well chosen bibliography adds to its 
value.—EuizaBetu L. Woops, Director, 
Division of Psychology and Educational 
Research, Los Angeles City Schools. 


Ten Thousand Small Loans. By Lovts 
N. Roprnson and Maupe E. STEARNS. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1930, pp. 159, $2.00. 

This book is the report of one phase of 

a study of small loans being made by the 

Russell Sage Foundation. It presents 

the results of an investigation of 10,000 

loans made to families and to individuals 

who borrowed to meet personal needs or 
wants. These persons are not the group 
who obtain credit from commercial banks 
for business purposes. Instead, for the 
most part, they are wage earners or sala- 
ried employees who find it necessary to 
obtain money for living expenses when 
their incomes are reduced by unemploy- 
ment or illness, or when their customary 
expenditures are increased by such pay- 
ments as for burials, weddings, or mov- 
ing. Heretofore, little has been known 
concerning this large group of borrowers, 
hence this pioneer study is very welcome. 

It is of especial interest to persons study- 

ing family financial problems, since more 
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than eight thousand of the loans were 
made to families, that is, to husband and 
wife living together. 

By means of questionnaires filled out 
by loan companies, facts were obtained 
concerning the social status of the bor- 
rowers, their age, race, and nativity, and 
the number of children in their families; 
their economic status as evidenced by 
occupation, wages and income, prior 
indebtedness, and ownership of real es- 
tate and life insurance; their living condi- 
tions as shown by number of rooms in 
dwellings and the rentals paid; the 
amount of the loans, and the security 
offered; the purpose of the loan and the 
reasons for borrowing. In their analysis 
of data the authors are unusually careful 
to set forth the limitations of their mate- 
rial and to suggest ways in which future 
investigators may profit by their experi- 
ence. They frankly admit that general- 
izations from their findings must be made 
with great care, partly because in many 
instances it is impossible to compare the 
group of borrowers with the general pop- 
ulation. Thus, they cannot say whether 
the borrowers, as a group, had been un- 
employed more or less than other per- 
sons in the year preceding the loan, be- 
cause we lack statistics as to general 
unemployment. However, in spite of 
such limitations, the book gives much 
needed information concerning families 
and individuals who borrow and paves 
the way for further studies along these 
lines—Day Monroe, College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca. 


Desserts, Including Layer Cakes and Pies. 
By Attce Brapiey. Boston: M. 
Barrows & Company, 1930, pp. 269, 
$2.00. 

A collection of 674 recipes by a well- 
known teacher, demonstrator, and writer 
on practical cookery. The material is 
well classified and indexed and the recipes 
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are all standardized to serve four persons 
generously. 


My Better Homes & Gardens Cook Book. 
By JoserpHInE and Rex F. 
StarK. Des Moines: Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, 1930, $1.00. 

A collection of recipes tested in the 
experimental kitchen of Better Homes & 
Gardens and ingeniously arranged in an 
attractive loose-leaf binder with guide- 
cards for 16 classifications and indexes. 
Provision is made for keeping and classi- 
fying additional recipes, including those 
to be supplied by the publishers to all 
purchasers of the original collection. 
Tables of common measures, sizes of cans, 
oven temperatures for various cooking 
processes, and other useful information 
are printed on the inside of the cover. 


Household Textiles. By CHARLOTTE M. 
Grsss. Third Edition. Boston: M. 
Barrows & Company, 1930, pp. 275, 
$1.50. 

A revision of a well-known handbook 
first published in 1912, and now brought 
up to date “‘as to new terms, theories, and 
methods,” with an additional chapter on 
rayon by Margie B. Haugh, in charge of 
the division of clothing at Simmons 
College. 


Fur. A Practical Treatise. By Max 
Bacuracu. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1930, pp. 677, $6.00. 
Information on the sources, properties, 

marketing, preparation, and care of the 

peltries and furs now used in the fur 
trade is brought together by a lecturer 
and consultant on raw and dressed furs 
who hopes it may lead to standardization 
of peltries and serve as the basis for 
research by the fur industry. One of the 
first comprehensive books on the subject 
available in English and as such likely to 
prove valuable as reference material for 
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clothing classes. Somewhat technical in 
style but well organized and illustrated. 


English Children’s Costume Since 1775. 
By Brooke. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1930, pp. 86, 
$2.00. 

A companion volume to “English 
Costume of the Nineteenth Century,” 
noted in April, 1930, and like it combin- 
ing sketches (a few in color) made from 
contemporary sources with brief com- 
ments on points of specialinterest. Miss 
Brooke’s work and the introduction by 
James Laver alike help to emphasize the 
close connection between social and 
economic developments and fashion. 


Parent-Child Relationships. Outlines for 
Group Discussion. By Ruta ANDRUS 
and May E. Peasopy. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1930, pp. 
168, $1.10. 

The outgrowth of the authors’ two- 
year experience with parent-education 
courses in many parts of the state of New 
York. Ten study units are outlined, 
with objectives, questions, projects, and 
reading guides for each; also brief 
excerpts from books and periodicals. 
The arrangement of questions follows 
somewhat the plan stated by Harrison 
Elliott in “The Process of Group Think- 
ing,” and the mechanical set-up of the 
units is designed to aid effective group 
discussion. A supplementary study 
unit deals with the discussion method. 


Farm Children. An Investigation of 
Rural Child Life in Selected Areas of 
Iowa. By Brrp T. Batpwiy, Eva 
ABIGAIL FILtmoreE, and Lora HADLEY. 
New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1930, pp. 337, $4.00. 

The study here reported was made by 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
during the period 1923-27, and was 
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planned to include every “factor bearing 
on the development of the rural child— 
family life, economic status, social and 
recreational facilities, mother care, educa- 
tional opportunities, etc.’’ It is said to 
be the first detailed study ever made to 
determine the relation of the characteris- 
tics of farm children to their environment 
and opportunities. Written in readable 
style, the book is of interest to all con- 
cerned with child welfare, especially, of 
course, to child development and parental 
education specialists and to extension 
workers. 


Through Early Childhood. The Care and 
Education of the Child From Three 
to Nine. By ARTHUR WHITEFIELD 
SPALDING and BELLE Woop-Com- 
stock. Mountain View, California: 
Pacific Press Publishing Association, 
1930, pp. 348, $2.00. 

The third volume of the Christian 
Home Series, prepared for the Home 
Commission, Takoma Park, Washington, 
D. C., in the “attempt to assist students 
to get a Christian education for the work 
of parents,” and intended for use not only 
by individuals but also by churches or 
communities organizing for such study. 


Population Problems. By WARREN S. 
Tompson. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1930, pp. 
462, $3.75. 

The author, director of the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems, Miami University, here dis- 
cusses such topics as former population 
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policies, doctrines, and developments; 
birth and death rates and other factors in 
population growth; probable trends; the 
relations between population and agricul- 
ture, industry, urbanization, and inter- 
national problems; and the control of 
population growth. Included are many 
statements bearing on the economic and 
social problems of family life. 


The Church, the State, and Education in 
Virginia. By Sapre Bett. Phila- 
delphia: The Science Printing Press, 
1930, pp. 796, $5.00. 

A careful, comprehensive study of the 
relations of church and state to education 
in Virginia, from the beginning of the 
seventeenth through the first quarter of 
the twentieth century, with special 
emphasis on the factors leading to sepa- 
ration. The discussion brings »p many 
questions of interest to parents as well 
as to social students and educators, 
among them the religious indoctrination 
of children and the theories of discipline 
and morality prevalent at different 
periods. 


Famous Paintings, Madonnas. Interpre- 
tations by Henry TurRNER BAILEY. 
Compiled by Francis H. ROBERTSON. 
New York: The Art Extension So- 
ciety, Inc., 1930, pp. 62, $1.00. 

Ten charming little plates in color from 
the original paintings by Italian masters 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
each with a brief description and two or 
three hundred words of appreciation by 
Mr. Bailey. 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Motor suggestion in children, ROBERTA 

S. Waite. Child Development 1, No. 

3 (1930, Sept.) pp. 161-185. 

In an endeavor to measure a child’s 
response to suggestive stimuli, various 
tests (described in detail) were devised 
from which two were adopted for an 
extensive study of the influence of visual 
stimuli upon the simple hand movements 
of 101 children from 3 to 7 years of age. 
Most of the children appeared to be 
somewhat suggestible, and a negative 
suggestibility was rare. Though a few 
were uninfluenced by the visual sugges- 
-tion used, in some, suggestion had a 
delayed effect. Two opposing types of 
suggestions were accepted successively 
when a time interval occurred between 
presentations; suggestions similar to the 
child’s own method reinforced his ten- 
dency and made opposing suggestions 
less effective. The extent to which the 
suggestion was followed depended upon 
its obviousness and ease of performance. 
No consistency in acceptance or rejection 
of suggestion was shown; in an identical 
situation there was a tendency to react in 
the same way unless a time interval of a 
few weeks intervened. Suggestibility in 
one type of situation seemed to bear no 
relation to that in another; it increased 
slightly with age in the ranges considered 
here, and no sex ‘differences were ap- 
parent. 


The learning of abstract concepts of size, 
J. Avtan Hicks and FLorence D. 
Stewart. Child Development 1, No. 
3 (1930, Sept.) pp. 195-203. 

In a test designed to measure the 
ability of young children to learn the con- 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


cept of “‘middle-sizeness” the results with 
40 children of from 2 to 5 years of age 
asked to choose the middle-size box from 
progressive series of three boxes showed 
that but 1 of 10 two-year-olds completed 
the test; that of those who failed 52 per 
cent based their choice on the position of 
the box, while the 31 who completed the 
series showed almost no evidence of 
choice based on position; that the middle- 
sized box was confused with the largest 
box twice as often as with the smallest; 
that the number of errors and of practice 
periods necessary to learn the 4 series 
decreased with age; that success was 
correlated highly with mental age for ten 
3-year-olds; that direction of attention 
to the boxes and interest in making cor- 
rect choices were factors in success; that 
a high percentage of the errors made by 
the 31 successful learners were on the 
first series, indicating that they learned 
to select the middle-size box in relation 
to the others rather than as a particular 
box, and that they could apply this con- 
cept in succeeding series. Large indi- 
vidual differences in learning were shown. 


An experimental investigation of young 
children’s interest and expressive be- 
havior responses to single statement, 
verbal repetition, and ideational repe- 
tition of content in animal stories, 
Loris Z. Smiru. Child Development 
1, No. 3 (1930, Sept.) pp. 232-247. 
The experimental technic for measur- 

ing the responses in question involved 

writing suitable stories, training ob- 
servers, and conducting story-telling 
groups, which, used with 33 children of 
known mental ages, gave results believed 
to be reliable. When the story “Two 
Little Dogs,” selected because it brought 
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out the most uniform responses, was 
presented in three forms, A, with single 
statement, B, with verbal repetition, and 
C, with ideational repetition, form B 
brought out a significantly greater 
interest and expressive behavior re- 
sponses. No relationship was apparent 
between chronological age and interest 
and expressive behavior with forms A 
and B, but chronologically older child- 
ren showed greater interest and expres- 
sive responses to form C. A positive 
relationship also appeared between ex- 
pressive behavior scores with form C and 
mental age, which indicates that the 
expressive behavior arising from idea- 
tional repetition in form C is related to 
the factors peculiar to mental age and 
not to those peculiar to chronological age. 
The children interested in stories charac- 
terized by single statement also tended to 
like those with ideational repetition of 
content. Correlations revealed no rela- 
tionship between the expressive behavior 
responses to the three forms of the stories, 
and none between extroversion and the 
children’s responses. 


Play activities of children in the first six 
grades, JOSEPHINE C. Foster. Child 
Development 1, No. 3 (1930, Sept.) pp. 
248-254. 

A summary of the lists of outdoor and 
indoor games recorded by Minneapolis 
school children in grades one to six as 
having been played within the year shows 
that the most popular outdoor games 
with both sexes at all ages involve catch- 
ing and throwing, chasing and fleeing, 
and hiding and seeking; boys prefer 
catching-throwing games, girls jumping- 
hopping games; tag and hide and seek 
are universally popular; boys especially 
like baseball and girls jacks. The same 
types of games are popular indoors as 
outdoors, with the addition of table 
games and simple dramatization; boys 
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play catching-throwing games more in- 
doors than do girls, who do more drama- 
tization than boys; checkers and hide- 
the-thimble are popular with all ages and 
both sexes; older boys like basket and 
volley ball; girls play jacks indoors as 
well as out. These findings agree fairly 
well with those reported by Lehman and 
Witty. 


A balanced diet in children’s books, 
BarBARA NOLEN. J. Am. Assoc’n 
Univ. Women 24, No. 1, (1930, Oct.) 
pp. 20-23. 

Books are shown to be a means of im- 
planting the right point of view of train- 
ing children to think, and, given with 
care to avoid saturation on such topics, 
can be made to contribute toward inter- 
national friendship. Thirty recent titles 
are listed. 


Better Parents Bulletin. Ohio State 
Dep’t. of Education, Columbus, Ohio 
2, No. 1 (1930, Oct.) pp. 14. 

An editorial “Why educate parents?” 
by Jessie A. Charters, a survey of Ohio’s 
study groups 1929-1930, by Elizabeth 
Schlesinger, and an announcement of 
credit and non-credit work offered by 
the Department of Adult Education and 
the Division of Parental Education, give 
a comprehensive view of the work done in 
this state. 


Collegiate courses in parent-teacher 
work, FLORENCE V. WaTKIns. School 
Life 16, No. 2 (1930, Oct.) pp. 28-29. 

It is held that such courses should be 
included wherever work in education is 
given, not primarily as parent education 
but to acquaint school administrators 
with the legitimate field of parent-teacher 
associations, and parents with the prob- 
lems of school administration and the 
opportunities for cooperation. Qualifi- 
cations for instructors and students and 
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length and content of courses are dis- 
cussed. Fourteen institutions gave par- 
ent-teacher courses during the summer 
of 1930. 


Prejudiced thinking of school children, 
HELEN M. CampBetyt. Teachers J. & 
Abstract 5, No. 7 (1930, Oct.) pp. 443- 
448. 

Children from the fourth grade through 

high school were tested by means of a 

type of reaction schedule which called 

for answers to broad general statements, 
and which differentiated prejudice and 
valid thinking. Only 20 per cent of the 
answers indicated reasoned judgments, 
and even with senior high school students 
79 per cent expressed prejudiced atti- 
tudes. The author argues that educa- 
tion should provide not merely for the 
accumulation of facts but for the ability 
to use them, that there is “crying need 
for specific subject matter and scientific 


technic for teaching the art of valid 
thinking.” 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


Eugene, a brilliant boy who failed in 
school, M. LaVin1tA WARNER. Psychol. 
Clinic 19, No. 5 (1930, Oct.) pp. 143- 
155. 

Case history of a boy expelled from two 
schools, a disciplinary problem believed 
to be mentally retarded who was found 
to have superior mental ability and made 
a satisfactory adjustment under favor- 
able conditions. 


Two studies in sibling rivalry. Smith 
College Studies in Social Work 1, No. 1 
(1930, Sept.) pp. 6-40. 

1. Some causes of jealousy in young 
children, MaBet SEWALL, pp. 
6-22. 

The results of a study to determine the 
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extent of jealousy manifested with regard 
to siblings, and its causes as shown by 70 
nursery school and preschool clinic 
children, indicate that the factors making 
for jealousy lie in family maladjustments, 
such as an over-protective mother, a 
negative father, marital or other relation- 
ship discord, and inconsistent discipline. 
Neither sex nor intelligence were factors, 
but the child’s age at the birth of the 
younger sibling seemed to influence his 
attitude, the period between 18 months 
and 3 years being most difficult, while 
the number of children in the family and 
the economic status appeared significant. 

2. The influence of differences in age, 

sex, and intelligence in determin- 
ing the attitudes of siblings to- 
ward each other, Rutu E. SMAL- 
LEY, pp. 23-40. 

This study of 27 pairs of siblings 
referred to child guidance clinics shows a 
mean difference of 15.9 points in the 
I. Q. of these siblings and that the atti- 
tudes noted, jealousy, protective-depend- 
ency, and friendliness, are definitely 
associated with these differences. Jeal- 
ousy was most frequent in girl-girl 
combinations, least in girl-boy, while for 
the protective attitude the reverse was 
true. No relation appeared between 
jealousy and differences in age; the pro- 
tective attitude was most frequent when 
the age difference was great, friendliness 
when it was small. Jealousy increased, 
protectiveness and friendliness decreased 
with increasing differences in the I.Q. 
With jealous siblings the older and duller 
is apt to be more jealous; in protective 
dependent pairs, the protective child is 
the older and brighter. Parental prefer- 
ences seemed to be independent of differ- 
ences in intelligence and with order, 
though there was a slight tendency to 
prefer the duller child. Mothers were 
more apt to prefer girls and fathers 
boys. 
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The only child, ANNE Warp. Smith 
College Studies in Social Work 1, No. 1 
(1930, Sept.) pp. 41-65. 

The case records were studied of 100 
only children, living at home with both 
parents, assembled from the files of 
child guidance clinics in six cities; and 
compared with the records of other 
clinic children, they show that the only 
children, as compared with those from 
three-child families, are younger, rank 
higher in intelligence, present similar 
behavior problems except for the in- 
frequency of stealing, lying, and truancy; 
they show more restlessness, over- 
activity, crying, nail biting, and school 
difficulties. The data presented and the 
factors which might contribute to the 
differences shown are analyzed. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The anatomical features of epiphysial 
union, T. WuncaTte Topp. Child 
Development 1, No. 3 (1930, Sept.) pp. 
186-194. 

Observations made on 3,000 human 
skeletons (1,800 of which were of known 
individuals of ascertained age, 200 of 
known children) and on 1,000 mammalian 
skeletons, and a roentgenographic study 
of over 1,000 children as a part of the 
author’s investigations of skeleton matur- 
ations and age changes, are reviewed; 
and it is shown that “the progress of 
epiphysial maturation and union can 
readily be subdivided into nine stages” 
which are summarized. “The age 
order of union is perfectly definite in 
sound healthy human beings and a 
partial list of epiphysial unions with their 
dates is given. Those selected are of 
greatest service in checking maturation 
in relation to age. The problem of 
irregularities in date of union is briefly 
reviewed but complete presentation of 
this subject is deferred for later con- 
sideration.” 
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Racial differences in bi-manual dexterity 
of Latin and American children, 
Emity O. Lams. Child Development 
1, No. 3 (1930, Sept.) pp. 204-231. 

The results are given of a comparative 
study of racial differences in the manual 
dexterity of Mexican, Sicilian, and two 
groups of American children, one of a 
favored social status in Baltimore, the 
other San Diego children of the economic 
status of the Mexicans, in which 212 
children between 4 and 7 years of age, 
equally divided among the race groups 
though not between the sexes. The 
children were given 11 described tests, 
the results of which are given in detail. 
On the Goodenough Drawing Test the 
1.Q.’s ranged from 70 to 170, with 77 per 
cent of the Mexicans, 60 per cent of the 
Eastern Americans, 58 per cent of the 
Sicilians, and 56 per cent of the Western 
Americans ranking above the norm, 100. 
In 8 tests of manual dexterity the 
Mexicans ranked highest in 4 and tied in 
the fifth; their average rank for the series 
was 1.7; that of Baltimore Americans, 
2.3; that of Sicilians and San Diego 
Americans, 2.8 each. Thus the Mex- 
icans are clearly superior in the quickness 
and accuracy of manipulation involved 
in the tests. While the conclusion can- 
not be drawn for Latin or any races in 
general, it does appear that certain racial 
groups or stocks develop early skill in 
manipulation greater than the average 
of American children; environmental 
control might throw light on the origin 
of such differences. 


Correlations between intelligence and 
physical condition in 14,176 retarded 
school children, Nem A. Dayton. 
Med. J. Record 132, No. 1 (1930, July 
2) pp. 222-224. 

Data are presented to show that in 
this group larger numbers of physical 
defects appear to be associated with the 
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lower intelligence quotient groupings and 
smaller numbers of defects with the 
higher levels of intelligence. 


Abnormal labor as an etiological factor in 
mental deficiency and other associated 
conditions: analysis of 20,473 cases, 
Net A. Dayton. New Eng. J. Med. 
203, No. 9 (1930, Aug. 28) pp. 398- 
413. 

The relationships demonstrated be- 
tween abnormal labor of the mother and 
the intelligence quotient, school accom- 
plishment, order of birth, number and 
type of physical defects, weight, height, 
diagnosis, social conduct, and personality 
traits of retarded children are presented 
in a series of graphs and compared with 
similar data from cases where labor was 
normal. Many associations are shown, 
most significant of which is the relation 
of abnormal labor to certain factors, 
such as intelligence in the dull-normal 
group, first births, certain physical de- 
fects and emotional instability, irrespec- 
tive of the degree of mental retardation. 
Immediate study should be made of the 
demonstrated association between ab- 
normal labor and dull normal intelligence, 
and the relations of abnormal labor to 
physical and emotional factors in the 
offspring. 


Do intellectually gifted children grow 
toward mediocrity in stature? Leta 
S. Ped. Sem. & 
J. Genetic Psychol. 37, No. 3 (1930, 
Sept.) pp. 345-358. 

Previous research has shown that in- 
tellectually gifted children are tall as a 
rule, and that tall children maintain their 
superiority of stature as growth proceeds, 
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but no evidence save inference has shown 
that superior children as they grow main- 
tain the comparatively greater stature 
typical in their childhood. This study 
presents data of the annual increment in 
stature over a period of 7 years of 47 chil- 
dren selected in 1922, when between 7 
and 9 years of age, because of an I1.Q. 
above 135. Each child was matched 
each year with a norm for sex, age, and 
race and the ratios between them were 
used as the sign of comparison. The 
data show that the intellectually gifted 
children as a group are constantly about 
5 per cent taller than the unselected 
children. Individuals within the group 
fluctuate somewhat from year to year 
in ratio to the norms for stature, but the 
constancy of the ratio is remarkable. 
As a group, intellectually gifted children 
consistently maintain their tallness, and 
at 15 years of age no trend toward 
mediocrity of stature has appeared. 
This advantage in height makes accelera- 
tion of one year in age-grade status 
possible without a difference in size. 


The neurotic child, Mary CHADWICK. 
Rev. Intern. Enfant 10, No. 58, (1930, 
Oct.) pp. 240-263. 

The functional nervous diseases of 
childhood are of four types which are 
described, as are the clinical character- 
istics of hysteria, obsessional neurosis, 
delinquency, infantile neurasthenia, and 
early dementia praecox. The causes of 
child neurosis, as well as the part played 
by early training are pointed out, also 
the main points for consideration in 
treatment through a modified psycho- 
analysis suited to the age of the child. 

H.R. H. 
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Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Observations on a diatom (Nitzschia 
closterium W. S. M.), B. Anmap. 
Biochem. J. 24, No. 4 (1930) pp. 860- 
865. 

The author has determined the vitamin 

A content of the diatom (Nitzschia 

closterium W. S. M.) growing in pure 

culture, both colorimetrically and bio- 
logically. Contrary to the findings of 

Drummond and Watson, (Analyst 47, 

1922, p. 341) the diatom or the oil there- 

from gave a strongly positive antimony 

chloride reaction, which was confirmed 
biologically; when either the diatom or 
the oil was fed to rats as the sole source 
of vitamin A, using the technic of Drum- 
mond and Morton, it proved to be a good 
source of vitamin A, “probably due to 
the carotene synthesized by the organism 
and extracted by the oil.”—C. H. M. 


Vitamin A of butter, R. A. Morton and 

I. M. Hersron. Biochem. J. 24, No. 

4 (1930) pp. 870-873. 

Since the physiological action of the 
vitamin A of liver fat can be reproduced 
or simulated by the plant pigment, caro- 
tene, it is important to ascertain the 
occurrence, relative amounts, and sea- 
sonal variations of this factor in foods. 
Comparison of the absorption spectra 
maxima in curves obtained from the 
unsaponifiable matter of New Zealand or 
Danish butter or from the reaction of 
antimony chloride thereon, with those of 
pure carotene in chloroform and alcohol 
or with those of liver oils, showed that 
butter contains carotene, vitamin A, and 
an unidentified substance characterized 
by selective absorption at 272 uy; the 
relative amounts of these substances 
could be “estimated with some degree of 


accuracy,”—C. H. M. 


The heat stability of the anti-dermatitis, 
“anti-pellagra” water soluble vitamin 
Bo, II. H. Caick and A. Coppinc. 
Biochem. J. 24, No. 4 (1930) pp. 932- 
938. 

The authors have confirmed by means 
of the curative technic (cure of pellagrous 
lesions) the results of experiments pre- 
viously reported (J. Home Econ. 22, 
No. 9, 1930, Sept., pp. 782) when gain of 
weight of rats during a definite period 
was used as the index of vitamin B, sta- 
bility to heat. Rats on a diet lacking 
only vitamin Bz, have been swiftly and 
completely cured of skin symptoms in 
2} to 3 weeks by the use of yeast extract 
made by boiling washed brewers yeast 
for 4 hours at 119°C. with dilute acetic 
acid (pH 2.5) and given in amounts 
equivalent to 0.5 gm. of dry yeast daily; 
the daily dose the equivalent of 0.16 to 
0.33 gm. of dry yeast resulted in marked 
improvement in the skin lesions. Ex- 
tract made under similar conditions 
with pH adjusted to from 9.6 to 10.3 
possessed no curative properties when 
fed in amounts equivalent to 1.0 gram of 
dry yeast daily. In all cases growth 
was parallel to changes in skin symptoms; 
that is, rats cured of pellagra gained 10 to 
20 gm. per week, rats showing improve- 
ment in skin lesions gained slowly, while 
those becoming worse or showing no 
change in skin symptoms either lost or 
maintained weight.—C. H. M. 


Vitamin C and the rat’s diet, G. A. 
HARTWELL. Biochem. J. 24, No. 4 
(1930) pp. 967-972. 

The author has reviewed the literature 
on the réle of the antiscorbutic vitamin 
in the rat’s diet, noting apparent discrep- 
ancies. Comparison of the rate of 
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growth of piebald rats on basal diets in 
which either casein or edestin furnished 
the protein, and with or without supple- 
ments of vitamin C, supplied by lemon 
juice or cabbage, revealed that the “addi- 
tion of the antiscorbutic vitamin to a 
synthetic diet produced no improvement 
in the rate of growth or reproduction of 
the rat.”—C. H. M. 


Carotene and vitamin A. The trans- 
formation of carotene into vitamin A 
as shown by a study of the absorption 
spectra of rat liver oils, N. S. CAPPER, 
Biochem. J. 24, No. 4 (1930) pp. 980- 
982. 

Although carotene does not show the 
characteristic band at 325 uu generally 
attributed to vitamin A, the liver oils of 
rats which had been treated with massive 
doses of carotene for relief or cure of 
symptoms of vitamin deficiency, showed 
this characteristic band. Liver oils 
from untreated rats on a diet deficient in 
A did not show this band. Hence, the 
animals must have been able to synthe- 
size the vitamin A in vivo from the 
carotene. The liver oils used in this 
work were obtained from rats used by T. 
Moore in earlier experiments, thus con- 
firming his conclusions.—C. H. M. 


Some factors involved in the experi- 
mental production of pellagra in 
rats. I. Preliminary, V. L. LEADER. 
Biochem. J. 24, No. 4 (1930) pp. 1172- 
1180. | 
Using a basal diet consisting of Glaxo 

vitamin-free caseinogen 23, cane sugar 

17, rice starch 40, palm kernel oil 15, 

McCollum and Davis salt mixture 5, the 

author has been able to produce pellagra 

in rats, previously depleted of vitamin B 

complex, in 2 to 4 weeks when borderline 

doses of marmite extract supplied the 
minimum amount of antineuritic factor 
to prevent polyneuritis. Substitution 
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of cane sugar for the rice starch neither 
increased the percentage of incidence of 
the pellagra nor the severity of the symp- 
toms. On the other hand, pellagra never 
appeared when rice starch replaced the 
cane sugar. It is noteworthy that 
pellagra appeared to have a seasonal 
variation, being easily produced in the 
spring and rarely found in the winter 
months. It was to be expected that if 
growth factor and P-P factor were identi- 
cal, pellagra would occur only in rats 
declining in weight; on the contrary, the 
author found that rats growing fairly 
well exhibited marked symptoms of the 
disease and that polyneuritic rats which 
were declining in weight rarely became 
pellagrous, although it was possible to 
produce pellagra if the rats could be kept 
alive for a sufficient length of time. She 
suggests that presence of beriberi may 
inhibit the occurrence of pellagra among 
rice-eating peoples.—C. H. M. 


The relation between cystine deficiency 
in the diet and growth of hair in the 
white rat, J. R. BEADLEs, W. W. Bra- 
MAN, and H. H. Mitcuetr. J. Biol. 
Chem. 88, No. 2 (1930, Sept.) pp. 
623-627. 

In experiments testing the protein 
values of fresh green peas and boiled 
peeled potatoes, opportunity was 
afforded to study the effect of a cystine 
deficient diet upon the growth of the 
hair of rats. Results showed that the 
diets supplemented with cystine pro- 
duced a significantly heavier coat of hair 
per unit of surface area than those in 
which there was a deficiency of cystine.— 
E. P. D. 


The cystine deficiency of the proteins of 
garden peas and of potatoes, J. R. 
BeapLes, W. W. BRAMAN, and H. H. 
Mrircuett. J. Biol. Chem. 88, No. 2 
(1930, Sept.) pp. 615-620. 
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Diets, limited in nutritive value only 
with respect to the protein which was 
supplied by fresh green peas or boiled 
and peeled potatoes, were found to pro- 
duce greater growth in rats when supple- 
mented with cystine, indicating that 
these vegetables are deficient in this 
amino acid. Contrary to a common 
belief that the more complete of two 
rations will be more readily consumed, 
in these experiments the animals ate the 
unsupplemented ration with as much 
avidity as they did the supplemented. 
—E. P. D. 


Quantitative differentiation of vitamins 
A and D, H. C. SHerMan and H. K. 
STrEBELING, J. Biol. Chem. 88, No. 
3 (1930, Oct.) pp. 683-693. 

The authors have reviewed various 
methods and cited difficulties involved in 
quantitative estimations of vitamins A 
and D. The experience of a number of 
investigators in their laboratory indicate 
that the measure of growth under suit- 
ably controlled conditions is the best 
means of determining the amount of 
vitamin A present. They have found it 
impossible to estimate Vitamin D quan- 
titatively by gain in weight and have 
used a standard degree of calcification 
determined by the ash of the femur as a 
criterion of the vitamin D present.— 
E. P. D. 


Antirachitic substances. X. On the 
relation of the isoergosterols to vitamin 
D, W. M. Cox, Jr. and C. E. Brits. 
J. Biol. Chem. 88, No. 3 (1930, Oct.) 
pp. 709-713. 

The authors found that a substance 
formed by over-irradiation of an alcoholic 
solution of ergosterol, probably a degra- 
dation product of vitamin D, has an 
absorption spectrum characteristic of the 
isoergosterols. Unlike them, however, 
it does not form a precipitate with 
digitonin.—G. M. D. 
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The response of the monkey (Macacus 
Rhesus) to withdrawal of vitamin A 
from the diet, E. B. TrtpEN and E. G. 
Mmter, Jr. J. Nut. 3, No. 2 (1930, 
Sept.) pp. 121-140. 

Monkeys fed on a diet practically free 
from vitamin A lost their appetite, 
suffered colitis, and died. Xerophthal- 
mia, sinusitis or mastoiditis, and tongue 
abscesses found in other test animals on 
a vitamin A deficient diet did not develop 
in the monkeys. Histological examina- 
tion showed a keratizination of epithelial 
tissue.—E. P. D. 


Does the nickel dissolved from the con- 
tainer during pasteurization catalyze 
the destruction of the vitamins of milk? 
Avery D. Pratr. J. Nut. 3, No. 2 
(1930, Sept.) pp. 141-156. 

Milk pasteurized in nickel containers 
contains 15 parts of nickel per million. 
This quantity of nickel did not act cata- 
lytically to destroy any of the vitamins 
A, B, and C present in the original milk. 
However, pasteurization in either glass 
or nickel containers caused a partial 
destruction of vitamin C and the anti- 
neuritic factor of the vitamin B complex 
while there was no appreciable destruc- 
tion of vitamin A.—E. P. D. 


A study of the antirachitic value of 
irradiated yeast, S. K. Kon and M. 
Mayzner. Lancet [London] 1, No. 
15 (1930, Apr. 12) pp. 794-796. 

The authors have confirmed clinically 
the suggestion of Dr. Alfred Hess that 
irradiated yeast should prove an inexpen- 
sive, adequate source of vitamin D effec- 
tive in the treatment of rickets. Pure 
bakers’ yeast was ground to an impalpa- 
ble powder and activated in thin layers 
(50 grams on an area of 52 x 34 cm.) on 
metal trays by means of light from a 
Hanan quartz-mercury vapor lamp for 
30 minutes. At the end of 15 minutes 
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the yeast was resifted in order to expose a 
fresh surface to the action of the rays. 
Experiments were carried out on a group 
of 12 rachitic children, inmates of a 
municipal home (Warsaw, Poland), 
ranging in age from 4 months to 2} years. 
Six of the children were given 0.75 gm. of 
irradiated yeast daily in addition to the 
institutional diet, 3 controls were given 
0.75 gm. of non-irradiated yeast daily to- 
gether with the institutional diet, and 3 
controls received only the institutional 
diet. All of the controls became clini- 
cally worse and all of the children who 
received irradiated yeast were healed or 
almost completely healed at the end of 
the test period, about 2 months. Calcifi- 
cation of the cranial bones was generally 
the first sign of improvement, craniotabes 
disappeared in 2 to 4 weeks, and increased 
muscular tonus was apparent in the 
third or fourth week. Radiologically, 
healing could be noticed in one month. 
While serum P  (Briggs-Bell-Doisy 
method) increased markedly in 10 days, 
the serum calcium remained normal.— 
C.H. M. 


The effect of ultraviolet treatment of the 
young, E. Cassre and D. Cox. 
Lancet [London] 1, No. 16 (1930, Apr. 
19) pp. 878-880. 

Ultraviolet light treatment of 346 
children who were suffering from general 
debility, catarrhs, rickets, malnutrition, 
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amyatonia, nervousness, and from “being 
spoiled,” resulted in cure of rickets and 
in marked improvement in cases of 
nervousness; other groups were slightly 
benefited.—C. H. M. 


Vitamin A and streptococcal antitoxic 
immunity, A. H. G. Burton and A. R. 
Batman. Lancet [London] 1, No. 20 
(1930, May 17) pp. 1066-1068. 

The authors have been unable to con- 
firm Mellanby and Green’s conclusions 
on the anti-infective nature of vitamin A. 
Radiostoleum, a rich source of vitamin A, 
was administered to 52 women during 
pregnancy. Comparison of the per- 
centage of infections in this group with 
that in a group receiving the usual diet 
showed that there was no prophylactic 
value in administering vitamin A in 
pregnancy to prevent puerperal fever 
and that it was doubtful whether bene- 
ficial results previously attributed to its 
administration were not mere coinci- 
dence. Administration of Radiostoleum 
to 64 cases of scarlet fever did not change 
the percentage of positive Dick tests 
from that obtained in 107 cases not 
receiving the supplement. The authors 
conclude that their clinical experience 
does “not justify a belief that the ade- 
quate supply of such vitamin would in the 
presence of a sufficient infective dose and 
in the absence of immunity prevent the 
occurrence of infection.”—C. H. M. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The school’s relation to mental health, 
CraRA Bassett. J. Nat'l Educ. 
Assoc’n 19, No. 7 (1930, Oct.) pp. 225- 
226. 

Enormous social wastage and many 
school and community difficulties can be 
avoided by detecting and handling be- 
havior problems early. Difficult be- 
havior can usually be traced to wrong 
ways of handling on the part of parents, 
to unhappy emotional relationships with- 
in the home, to physical handicaps, to 
vicious community environment which 
offers no constructive and satisfying out- 
lets for the energies of the child, to 
irritable or severe handling by an over- 
burdened teacher, to a rigid school 
curriculum unsuited to the needs of the 
individual child, or to any combination 
of similar causes. The teacher or other 
observer should watch for symptoms of 
undue temper, timidity, dependency, 
jealousy, bullying, sullenness, aggressive- 
ness, dreaminess and habits of absorption 
in inner phantasy and instead of con- 
sidering these conditions amusing or 
trivial, realize they challenge her best 
efforts at solution. 


Detroit’s experiment in individualiza- 
tion, W. VREELAND. School & Soc. 
32, No. 821 (1930, Sept.) pp. 398-402. 
An attempt is being made to determine 

experimentally how much and what kind 

of individual instruction is advisable in 
the elementary schools. The equivalent 
group technic is being employed in 
grades I to VI in 13 schools. The 

Winnetka, the Dalton, the platoon 

organization with X. Y. Z. groups, and 

the mass instruction plan are all being 


tried; and tests for achievement in subject 
matter and in character are being admin- 
istered so that the results of each method 
may be determined. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Causes of failure and poor school work 
given by pupils, F. C. BorceEson. 
Educ. Admin. & Super. 16, No.7 (1930, 
Oct.) pp. 542-548. 

Answers given by one hundred ele- 
mentary and secondary school pupils 
indicated that among the 12 most im- 
portant causes of failure, 4 were at least 
the partial responsibility of the parent— 
poor health habits, misbehavior, laziness, 
and irregular attendance; 6 were a defi- 
nite responsibility of the teacher—dis 
like of school, school work or subject, 
dislike of teacher, assignment not clear, 
lack of teacher interest, teacher inabili- 
ties, and poor study habits. Pupils 
should assume responsibility for such 
causes as lack of study, lack of atten- 
tion, poor study habits, misbehavior, 
and laziness. 


Effective teaching of pattern selection, 
Etsre Wrison. Home Econ. News 1, 
No. 10 (1930, Oct.) pp. 106-107. 

A method of developing judgment in 
choosing a pattern that is becoming and 
suitable is described. First, the class is 
given the problem of deciding whether a 
given design is suitable for two quite 
different types of girls in the class. 
Illustrative material is then used to show 
the difference in the effect on the girls of 
different kinds of neck lines. Then, the 
effect of other lines of the dress (pockets, 
flounces, and pattern design of the fabric 
and variations of these) are tried and 
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worked out for the tall slender girl and 
the shorter stouter girl. Before each 
girl is asked to choose a dress for herself 
the class works in groups of three, choos- 
ing a design for a dress for each girl in 
the group so that real standards and 
judgment are developed before final 
choices are asked for. 


What is effective teaching in foods 
classes, J. S. HinkitEy. Home Econ. 
News 1, No. 11 (1930, Nov.) pp. 113, 
118. 

Two methods of teaching foods lessons 
are contrasted, one in which the teacher 
tells the children they are going to pre- 
pare creamed and buttered carrots the 
next day and asks the children to find 
out all they can about this vegetable, and 
the other lesson in which the pupils study 
the vegetable needed in a Monday dinner 
for a particular family in their com- 
munity. The decisions faced by the 
homemaker or daughter in getting meals 
for the family are reviewed and the 
reader is asked to compare the experi- 
ences gained by the pupils in the two 
lessons with the abilities, knowledge, 
skill, and attitudes the mother has to 
have in her home responsibilities. 


Shall “habits” be discarded in educa- 
tional psychology, Wm.1AM F. Bruce. 
J. Educ. Psychol. 21, No. 7, (1930, 
Oct.) pp. 479-488. 

Teachers wishing to form desirable 
habits in pupils must face the fact that 
habits do noi “maintain themselves” 
and their formation involves not merely 
practice, but also the creation of ideals 
and perhaps even the modification of 
social environment if desirable habits 
extend beyond the confines of the school. 


Why the rural school does not meet mod- 
ern needs, E. N. Ferriss. Nation’s 


Schools 6, No. 4 (1930, Oct.) pp. 57-60. 
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Eighty-nine per cent of the rural high 
schools enroll fewer than 150 pupils. 
This small enrollment together with 
limited facilities for teaching and super- 
vision have resulted in instruction which 
is often unsuited to the needs of the 
pupils. Ordinarily there are 3 large 
groups of pupils in these schools; the first 
and largest group is usually made up of 
those who wish an introduction to a 
liberal training, but who will not con- 
tinue their education beyond secondary 
school; the second group is composed of 
those who plan to go to some institution 
of higher learning; and the third is made 
up of those who wish training for a pro- 
ductive vocation. In the past, in the 
majority of schools, only the second 
group has been cared for in a direct way. 
Curriculum revision for these schools is 
very much needed. This requires funds, 
leadership, and experimentation based on 
a careful definition of objectives. 


Interesting school administrators in home 
economics, F. P. Wurtney. Prac. 
Home Econ. 8, No. 9 (1930, Sept.) pp. 
253, 273-274. 

This high school principal in Cleveland 
believes that the transfer of emphasis 
from production to consumption is obvi- 
ously in accord with social and industrial 
changes. He recognizes the breadth of 
the field and feels that to no single group 
of teachers is the opportunity so strongly 
given to teach that the secret of happi- 
ness and content lies in the quality of 
life, not in extending its quantity. He 
says the greatest need in the field is 
creative leadership, which will bring 
into unity all the scattered elements in 
this rapidly expanding sector of the 
educational frontier and coordinate these, 
not around the properties of life, but 
around the issues of life. He says a long 
list of experts is required for this, includ- 
ing psychologist, sociologist, curriculum 
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maker, teacher and supervisor and, 
above all, the philosopher. 


Planning a budget for the homemaking 
department, MARGARET HUTCHINS. 
Prac. Home Econ. 8, No. 10 (1930, 
Oct.) pp. 286, 302. 

To operate and maintain a home 
economics department satisfactorily, it is 
wise to work out a budget for a three-year 
period covering capital outlay, main- 
tenance, and operating expenses. Eight 
different kinds of studies are recom- 
mended for getting a background for the 
budget and the form for the expenditure 
plan is given. 


Demonstration versus individual manip- 
ulation, Hortense Hurst. Prac. 
Home Econ. 8, No. 10 (1930, Oct.) p. 
294. 

The advantages of each plan as given 
by their advocates are described, and a 
plea is made that such questions as these 
which are being studied by investigators 
in other phases of subject matter be 
submitted to scientific experimentation 
in order that home economics people 
may know which methods are really the 
most satisfactory to use. 


An important school cafeteria decision, 
School Board J. 81, No. 2, (1930, Aug.) 
p. 90. 

The Houston, Texas, Board of Educa- 
tion carried to the Supreme Court of the 
State a case involving their right to 
regulate the places at which school chil- 
dren ate. Lunch wagons in the vicinity 
of the school had become a sort of rendez- 
vous for undesirable characters. To 
help the situation, the school board ruled 
that all pupils who did not go home to 
their meals must eat their noon meal at 
school. The rule was contested by the 
lunch-wagon owners and finally carried to 
the Supreme Court where it was decided 
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that it was indisputably within the power 
of the board to enact such a rule designed 
to protect the health of the pupils during 
the hours they were committed to the 
care of the school authorities. 


ADULT AND COLLEGE TEACHING 


Changing conceptions of college teaching, 
H. L. Donovan. Educ. Admin. & 
Super. 16, No. 6 (1930, Sept.) pp. 
401-410. 

The lecture method in college teaching 
is largely the result of the method needed 
in the early colleges and universities 
when books were difficult to secure. If 
it is the only method used today, it is 
probably because the teacher is either 
lazy or ignorant of the fundamental 
principles of teaching. That the need 
for better methods is recognized by the 
college administrative authorities and 
college faculties is shown by the number 
of conferences and experiments being 
conducted on the improvement of 
methods in college teaching. A brief 
review of these is given and some biblio- 
graphical references. The author pre- 
dicts that any instructor who will lay 
siege to some of the problems of teaching 
technic involved in higher education, 
and find the answer, can distinguish 
himself in this generation. 


The adult homemaking program in North 
Dakota, E. M. Jounson. Home Econ. 
News 1, No. 10 (1930, Oct.) pp. 108, 
111. 

The itinerant teacher describes how 
the needs of 1000 women and girls in 4 
towns of North Dakota were met last 
winter through classes in meal prepara- 
tion and serving, clothing construction, 
child training, home furnishing, social 
culture, and home management. Ques- 
tionnaires were first sent to the com- 
munities to learn the interests of the 
women and the time when the classes 
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could be held. The members of the 
classes ranged in age from 16 to 65 and 
their education from that of people who 
could scarcely write their own name to 
those with a college education plus years 
of professional work. 


What do adults want to learn, D. 
Waptes. J. Adult Educ. 2, No. 4, 
(1930, Oct.) pp. 376-387. 

One hundred and one groups of adults 
varying in age, schooling, vocation, sex 
and other factors, were asked to check 
their interest in reading non-fiction 
in books, magazines, and newspapers. 
Some wide variations existed, for exam- 
ple, in the interest in recent developments 
in sports; whereas, in some questions, 
there was decided similarity of interest, 
as for example, in what makes a suc- 
cessful marriage. Comparisons already 
made suggest that limitations in teachers’ 
interests are serious and that the non- 
professional content of the teacher- 
training curriculum needs to be increased 
in scope and emphasis if teachers as a 
class are to know the world in which 
their students live. 


The library alumni link, C. E. Russ, J. 
Adult Educ. 2, No. 4, (1930, Oct.) pp. 
407-412. 

Alumni of colleges in large numbers are 
wishing definite and practical advice as 
to where they can find dependable discus- 
sion of modern ideas on matters of 
permanent worth and they invariably 
ask for candid and personal recommen- 
dations. One of the large western 
universities reports that fifty per cent of 
its alumni do not live near any book 
center and that twenty-five per cent have 
poor library facilities. A library lending 
system organized under a guidance 
bureau which considers individual desires 
and needs can send out stimulating, ap- 
pealing, briefly annotated bibliographies 
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which will guide and inspire directed 
reading on vital problems resulting in 
new understandings. 


How successful college students study, 
J. D. Werntanp. J. Educ. Psychol. 
21, No. 7 (1930, Oct.) pp. 521-526. 
Through interviews and questionnaires 

with 20 honor students of New York 
University and 5 students who had 
failed, it was found that good students 
study alone, avoid distractions, do not 
work when tired, confine their study to 
assignments, keep fairly complete notes, 
think over what they have heard and 
read, have regular eating habits, read 
rapidly, are social in their activities, and 
give particular attention to instructor’s 
illustrations and examples. 


An undergraduate searches for an educa- 
tion in college, R. M. SrTocprLt. 
School & Soc. 32, No. 821 (1930, Sept.) 
pp. 378-382. 

A student who went to college deter- 
mined to choose, out of the materials 
available, that which seemed to con- 
tribute to his own needs and develop- 
ment, was faced with a system of adult 
domination, of indoctrination, and of the 
routine of giving knowledge and culture. 
He says students want to employ their 
energies in “useful creative tasks rather 
than muddling along memorizing the 
shelf worn wisdom handed down in class 
room lectures’; and they want sound 
common sense help in the financial, social, 
moral, and love problems with which they 
are constantly confronted. 


SUPERVISION 


Unsuccessful efforts in supervision, R. 
W. Tyrer. J. Educ. Research. 9, No. 
12 (1930, Sept.) pp. 330-338. 
Questions were asked of superintend- 

ents and of teachers regarding the ways 

in which supervisors were having diffi- 
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culty in helping teachers. The answers 
indicated that the most frequent diffi- 
culties were in getting the good will and 
cooperation of teachers, in adapting 
the supervisory program to meet pres- 
ent teaching conditions, in giving the 
teachers specific help in their problems, 
in setting up specific objectives and 
planning a definite program for attaining 
these and in analyzing the particular 
teaching activities and giving help on 
those which need improving. 


What major problems confront the class- 
room teacher, R. B. Turer. Nation’s 
Schools 6, No. 3 (1930, Sept.) pp. 27-32. 
Two hundred eighty-seven teachers, 

principals, and superintendents respond- 
ing to a questionnaire agreed that the 
major difficulties of teachers were: 
adapting assignments to individual differ- 
ences, getting pupils to make careful 
preparation, planning assignments in- 
cluding use of unit plans, getting pupils 
to correlate subject matter, keeping 
pupils interested during entire class 
period. 


What qualities are requisite to success 
in teaching, A. S. Barr. Nation’s 
Schools 6, No. 3 (1930, Sept.) pp. 
60-64. 

A study was made of 209 rating scales 
collected from cities, state departments 
of public instruction, and departments of 
education in universities. After com- 
parison of these with the Charters list of 
teacher activities in the Commonwealth 
teacher-training study, a typical scale for 
rating teachers was constructed. The 
scale includes: 6 items on classroom 
management; 14 on instructional skill; 
29 on personal fitness for teaching; and 
others on scholarship and professional 
preparation; effort toward improvement; 
interest in work, pupils, patrons, and sub- 
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jects taught; and ability to cooperate 
with others. Most of the items found in 
rating scales were highly subjective and 
undefined. The social and personal 
traits surpassed both in frequency and 
consistency of mention all other traits 


enumerated in the study. 
Normalisation dénominative de 1|’En- 
seignement ménager. [Standardiza- 


tion in terminology of home economics 

instruction.] Y. TRovarp RIOLLE. 

L’Enseignement Ménager 4, No. 5 

(1930, Oct.) pp. 154-166. 

This summary of the returns to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out in 1929 by the Inter- 
national Office of Home Economics 
Instruction includes general reports from 
12 countries, the most complete coming 
from Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Switzer- 
land, and the United States of America. 
They indicate that the term home eco- 
nomics instruction more and more gener- 
ally includes the social and familial 
aspects of the subject. The age at which 
such instruction is best given, was almost 
unanimously placed as over 12 years, but 
there was considerable difference in 
actual practice. Home economics in- 
struction for preschool children was 
reported by several countries and some 
form of work with adults by practically 
all. As regards the training of teachers, 
there was great variation in the duration 
of such training, though one or two years 
appeared to be the usual minimum; coop- 
eration with research institutions for the 
natural and social sciences was held to be 
essential to progress. Countries with a 
predominantly agricultural population 
considered that home economics instruc- 
tion for rural women should contain ele- 
ments different from those for urban 
women, because of essential differences 
between the environment and the activi- 
ties in the homes of agricultural and 
industrial workers. 
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GENERAL 


Nature keeps you inefficient, J. Le Roy 
Mriter. Nation’s Business 18, No. 
10 (1930, Sept.) pp. 192-194. 

The importance of the home and other 
outside relationships on efficiency was 
studied by Professor R. B. Hersey, for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Indus- 
trial Research’ Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. During two 13- 
week periods and one 10-week period 
with rests of 4 and 8 weeks between, he 
studied the outside influences on a man’s 
efficiency through interviews with seven- 
teen men four times a day. Greatest 
efficiency resulted when a pleasant confi- 
dent feeling of reserve power existed and 
least efficiency resulted under conditions 
of worry. Every individual had a cycle 
of high and low efficiency and the investi- 
gators felt that industry needed to pro- 
vide for adjustments fitted to these 
periods. The period of low efficiency 
could be predicted because it did not vary 
more than a week in its recurrence for 
any one individual. 


Planning the school publicity program 
for the year, J.G. Fowrxes. Nation’s 
Schools 6, No. 3 (1930, Sept.) pp. 84, 
86, 88. 

An analysis of 25,232 articles from 
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4,727 issues of daily and weekly Wiscon- 
sin newspapers appearing during the 
school year 1929-30 is presented as a 
calendar for a publicity program for each 
month of the year. The list for each 
month presents items suggestive for home 
economics teachers interested in co- 


operating in a publicity program. 


The responsibility of the home economist 
as a consumer, F. J. Scutrnx. Prac. 
Home Econ. 8, No. 9 (1930, Sept.) pp. 
261-262. 

Women buy $130,000 worth of goods 
at retail each minute of the working 
day. Buying these articles on a sub- 
stantial and economic basis requires in- 
telligence in order to find one’s way 
through the maze of conflicting and often 
irresponsible forces seeking to convert or 
control this purchasing power. Special- 
ists with training in engineering and 
economics in each phase of home econom- 
ics—textiles, furniture, floor coverings, 
food and nutrition, heating and cooking 
apparatus and appliances, laundering, 
cleaning, refrigeration, and others—must 
be developed. The help they have to 
offer must be passed on by teachers to 
the common man so that he can buy as 
close as may be to objective reality. 

ac. 
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MISCELLANY 


Research Projects in Home Econom- 
ics. A list of research projects in home 
economics receiving federal support at 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
1930-31, and another of references to 
published reports of similar research, 
1928-30, have’ en compiled by Sybil L. 
Smith, assistant in experiment station 
administration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from whom indi- 
vidual copies: =‘ obtained while the 
supply lasts. 


Lesson rial in Child Manage- 
ment. A simple lessons 
entitled “Are \6u Training Your Child 
to Be Happy?” has been prepared by 
Blanche C. Wei., and approved by Dr. 
D. A. Thom, and issued by United States 
Department of Labor as Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 202. 


Food Service in Massachusetts Rural 
Elementary Schools. As a basis for 
further study of the conditions affecting 
the health of school children in Massa- 
chusetts, Esther Davies has assembled 
information regarding the kinds and 
amounts of food service now available to 
pupils in the elementary schools. Her 
report, published as Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Experiment Bulletin No. 263, 
includes a brief, simple statement of 
nutritive requirements and a summarized 
description of the methods of food service 
now in use in the schools. 


United States Office of Education. 
Recent publications of interest to Jour- 
NAL readers include: ‘‘National Advisory 
Council on School Building Problems” 
by Alice Barrows (Pamphlet No. 7, 
1930); “Procedures in Supervision” 


(Pamphlet No. 9, 1930); “School Play- 
grounds” by Marie M. Ready (Pamphlet 


No. 10, 1930); “Educational Directory: 
1930,” (Bulletin No. 1, 1930); “Digest of 
Legislation Providing Federal Subsidies 
for Education” by Ward W. Keesecker 
(Bulletin No. 8, 1930); “College and 
University Extension Helps in Adult 
Education, 1928-1929” by L. R. Alder- 
man (Bulleis'"No. 10, 1930); “Schools 
and Classes for Delicate Children” by 
James Frederick Rogers (Bulletin No. 
22, 1930). A ew list of the health 
educa 2n publications 1s also available. 


Household Economics in Germany. 
“The Crisis in Household Economics” is 
the title of a recent bulletin from the 
Institute for Household Economic Sci- 
ence (Institut fiir Hauswirtschaftswissen- 
schaft), Academy for the Social and 
Pedagogic Work of Women, Berlin. In 
it Hildegard Griinbaum-Sachs discusses 
the effect on German home life and 
women of recent social and economic 
changes with special emphasis on the 
decreasing economic importance of the 
individual home, the influence of house- 
hold standardization on the less material 
aspects of home life, the significance of 
the home in relation to child develop- 
ment, and the importance of developing 
vocational advisers and teachers com- 
petent to give to girls and women a just 
understanding of the part of household 
economics in present-day society. 


Reduction in Objectionable Advertis- 
ing. On the basis of its third annual 
survey of advertising in periodicals, the 
National Better Business Bureau re- 
ported in October that of objectionable 
advertisements appearing two years ago 
in 20 magazines with a total circulation 
of about 15 million, one-half have now 
been eliminated. The greatest improve- 
ment has taken place in health advertise- 
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ments. Causes for improvement are 
increased vigilance on the part of pub- 
lishers and, to a lesser degree, voluntary 
cooperation of legitimate advertisers 
with the Bureau and the action of the 
Federal Trade Commission and other 
official bodies. 


Commercial Stanaards. Among 
household commodities for which com- 
mercial standards have recently been 
accepted are aromatic red cedar closet 
lining (TS-1237) and mop stic's (TS- 
1254). A survey of the adherence to, 
effectiveness of, and benefits derived from 
the establishment of a commercial 
standard for wall paper (CS16-29) led to 
its reaffirmation. A standard for plate 
glass mirrors now under consideration 
(TS-1239) includes information regarding 
certain features of mirrors and their 
manufacture which would be valuable to 
students of house furnishings. While 
the supply lasts, individual copies of the 
standards may be obtained on request to 
the Division of Trade Standards, Bureau 
of Standards, United States Department 
of Commerce. So, too, may the recent 
pamphlet “The Commercial Standards 
Service and Its Value to Business” 
(CSO-30). 


Nuts and the Pure Food Law. Regu- 
latory work under the food and drugs act 
as administered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture has improved 
the quality of imported nuts on the 
American market, according to a press 
statement by W. R. M. Wharton, chief 
of the eastern district of the administra- 
tion. For example, during the year 
ended on February 1, 1930, 74 out of 600 
lots examined were detained as violating 
the law by being excessively wormy, 
moldy, rancid, decomposed, shriveled, or 
empty. 
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Washing, Cleaning, and Polishing 
Materials. Much valuable information 
regarding the use of water and various 
kinds of soap and other cleaning agents is 
brought together in the United States 
Department of Commerce circular of the 
Bureau of Standards, No. 383. The 
pamphlet should provide :ood reference 
material for students vf laundering, 
household management, and textiles. 
Copies may be purchased from the 
Government Printing C lice, Washing- 
ton, D.C.,at10cents _u. 


Beef Grading and Stamping Service. 
A description of t’ » »se, methods, 
and present status ui this service which 
the United States Dcpurtment of Agri- 
culture carries on thro .zh its Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics is described in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture Leaflet No. 67, by W. C. Davis, 


senior marketing specialist. 


Canned Foods in Quantity Catering. 
“Recipes for the Use of Canned Foods in 
Cafeterias and Restaurants” by Alice M. 
Child and Grace Erskine of the Food 
Research Laboratory, University of 
Minnesota, is a 24-page bulletin issued by 
the home economics division of the 
National Canners Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Roadside Markets. What makes a 
successful roadside market, and the 
movement toward some regulation of this 
rapidly growing method for disposing of 
local produce, are shown by Caroline B. 
Sherman of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Leaflet No. 68. 


Mechanical Refrigeration. A series of 
brief mimeographed leaflets suitable for 
use in class consideration of refrigeration 
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has been prepared by the consumer 
research section of the Frigidaire Cor- 
poration. They deal with general prin- 
ciples and suggestions in this relatively 
new field rather than with the special 
characteristics of any single refrigerating 
apparatus. 


Women Laundry Workers. “A Sur- 
vey of Laundries and Their Women 
Workers in 23 Cities,” has recently been 
completed by Ethel L. Best and Ethel 
Erickson and the results published in the 
United States Department of Labor 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin, No. 78. Be- 
sides its general economic and social 
interest, the report contains descriptions 
of plants and processes helpful to stud- 
ents of laundering and household and 
institution management. 


Window Curtaining. How to choose, 
make, and hang curtains for different 
places and purposes is described by Bess 
M. Viemont of the textiles and clothing 
division, Bureau of Home Economics, 
in the United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1633. 
The bulletin supercedes Farmer’s Bul- 
letin 1516, of which it is a revision. 


Handwork on Windsor Chairs. High 
Wycombe in the Chilterns is now an 
English center for the mass production of 
furniture; yet we are told in the Times 
Educational Supplement for October 18, 
that legs and stretchers for its modern 
Windsor chairs are still turned by hand 
on the actual spot where the beech trees 
are felled, the workers being the survivors 
of the moribund craft of ‘“bodgers.” 
They buy their trees at auction, erect 
primitive shacks thatched with heather, 
set up in each a pole-lathe such as was.in 
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use before Christ, and do their work with 
a few simple tools of irreproachable 


quality. 


Quilts from the Coalfields. The third 
annual exhibit of quilted work from the 
distressed coal-mining areas of England 
was held in London in October and repre- 
sented the beautiful traditional designs 
and workmanship. The Rural Indus- 
tries Bureau has recently stimulated the 
revival of the craft, with the result, says 
Home and Country, that over £3000 
exclusive of the cost of materials have 
been paid to the women working under 
the Bureau in the past two years. 


Maternal Care in Correctional Insti- 
tutions. The care of the infant children 
of the inmates of correctional institutions 
has been studied for the National Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 
250 West 57th Street, New York City, 
by a sub-committee of which Dr. Ellen 
C. Potter is chairman. At the request 
of this sub-committee, the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, has drawn up standards of 
maternal care in such institutions. These 
standards refer to physical care, and a 
separate statement on mental hygiene of 
the subject is to be issued later. 


Citizens Look at the Schools. The 
committee on education of the Woman’s 
City Club of New York has issued a 
bulletin which states impartially the 
essential facts which an intelligent citizen 
should possess regarding various recent 
developments in the public schools of 
New York City, among them psycho- 
educational clinics, the Dalton plan, the 
visiting teacher, visual instruction, and 
health’education. 
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National Association for Nursery 
Education. In accordance with action 
taken at the business session of the Third 
Conference of Nursery School Workers 
held October 26, 1929, the National 
Committee on Nursery Schools auto- 
matically became the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association for 
Nursery Education on September 1, 
1930, and was authorized to draw up a 
constitution and by-laws and enroll 
members. Members are of three classes: 
active, those who are educationally 
trained or professionally engaged in 


nursery education; associate, parents 
and others non-professionally interested; 


and organization. The official journal 
is Childhood Education, published by the 
Association for Childhood Education 
in cooperation with the Association for 
Nursery Education and the National 
Council of Primary Education. The 
secretary of the new Association is 
Mrs. Rose H. Alschuler, 795 Lincoln 
Avenue, Winnetka, Illinois. 

National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. At the annual conference, 
held at Russell Sage Building, New 
York City, the relation of lighting to the 
conservation of vision was a prominent 
topic, with discussions by prominent 
technicians and a demonstration at the 
General Electric Lighting Institute in 
Harrison, New Jersey. 

Porto Rican Relief. The Porto Rico 
Child Health Committee, organized as a 
direct outcome of the investigation made 
by the American Child Health Associa- 
tion at the instance of President Hoover, 


has undertaken for the island a five-year 
program of child-welfare work. It hopes 
to raise $7,300,000 for establishing 
babies’ milk stations, school lunch 
rooms, and a hospital for rural children; 
for waging a campaign against tuber- 
culosis, hookworm, and infant mortality; 
and for extending in other ways the 
work of the Insular Health Service. 
Other plans call for the establishment of 
consolidated rural vocational schools to 
improve the economic and social condi- 
tions of the people. Each school will be 
surrounded by a small farm, to be culti- 
vated by the boys under the direction of 
a practical farmer. Instruction in car- 
pentry and in cooking, sewing, and em- 
broidery will be given in addition to the 
three 

Conference on Adolescence Re- 
search. Speakersat this conference, held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, last October, included 
Dr. T. Wingate Todd of the Western 
Reserve University school of medicine, 
who declared bone development to be a 
better indication of maturity than chron- 
ological age; Dr. Charles B. Davenport, 
department of genetics, Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, who discussed 
rates and periods of physical develop- 
ment; and Dr. R. G. Hoskins of Harvard, 
who described the réles of the various 
glands in the changes of adolescence. 

Cotton Dress Fabrics. The second 
collection of cotton dress fabrics assem- 
bled by the Cotton-Textile Institute was 
placed on exhibit at the National 
Museum in Washington late in Octo- 
ber; it includes materials whose design, 
color, and weight adapt them for winter 
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use. The previous exhibit, on view last 
summer, is said to have attracted many 
visitors. 

Housing and Wages for Girls. 
“What Price Wages?” was the topic of a 
conference held in New York City on 
November 17 to 18, under the auspices 
of the Association to Promote Proper 
Housing for Girls. At the opening ses- 
sion, Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt presented 
the problems of the girl and Mr. Percy 
S.Straus, thoseof theemployer. Senator 
Hofstadter spoke on “Unemployment as 
It Affects Housing.” 


ALASKA 


Alaska Agricultural College and School 
of Mines. The fall enrollment in the 
home economics course showed a 200 per 
cent increase of regular students. 

Lola M. Cremeansand Allene Sewell of 
the faculty made a trip this summer on 
the Yukon River, which took them north 
of the Arctic Circle. They visited many 
villages to study living conditions of the 
natives of Alaska. 

Extension Service. W. A. Lloyd, re- 
gional director of the extension service 
for the western states, Hawaii, and 
Alaska, and G. W. Gasser and Mrs. Lydia 
Jacobsen Fohn-Hansen, assistant direc- 
tors of the extension division organized 
in Alaska last July, began their extension 
program by visiting Fairbanks, Matan- 
uska, Eklutna, Anchorage, Seward, and 
Juneau and organizing 4H Clubs and 
extension groups in each. They also 
visited Sitka, Wrangell, and Ketchikan 
and made plans for later organizations 
in these towns. Enthusiasm over the 
new service was everywhere evident. 

Mrs. Fohn-Hansen attended the con- 
ference of extension workers in Bozeman, 
Montana, in July. 

ARIZONA 


Tempe State Teachers College. Nel- 
lie Still is this year doing work toward 
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her master’s degree in education and tak- 
ing courses in home economics at the 
University of Arizona. 

Mrs. W. B. Christy is the new instruc- 
tor in the department. 

The college has extended its two-year 
program in home economics to a four- 
year course. 

University of Arizona. Bernice Wait, 
a new member of the department who 
received her doctor’s degree from the 
University of Chicago in June, is assist- 
ing Dr. Margaret Cammack Smith in 
developing graduate and undergraduate 
work in foods and nutrition. 

Edith Ranney is on sabbatical leave 
for the first semester for study at the 
University of Chicago. 

Mrs. Mabel Lynott, formerly research 
assistant in the department, is in charge 
of food courses this year. She studied at 
Iowa State College during the summer. 

Edith Lantz, who holds a master’s 
degree from the University of California, 
is research assistant in nutrition. 

Ruth Leverton, a fellow in the de- 
partment this year, is doing nutrition 
research under the guidance of Dr. Wait 
and Dr. Smith. 

Olive Gallatin took courses in art at the 
University of Southern California during 
the summer. 

The department was represented at the 
Denver convention by Stella Mather, 
Margaret Cammack Smith, and Ruth 
Lehman. Elizabeth Brewer, a sopho- 
more student, was the student club’s 
representative. Her interesting report 
was presented at the first meeting of the 
club this fall. 

Extension Service. Grace Ryan has 
returned as home demonstration agent of 
Maricopa County after spending a year 
in study and receiving a master’s degree 
at the University of Chicago. 

Evalyn Bentley, home demonstration 
agent of Pima County, is taking sabbat- 
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ical leave this year for study at the 
Oregon Agricultural College. Janet Bur- 
nell, formerly teacher of home economics 
at Clifton, has been appointed sub- 
stitute. 

Laura Mae Seward was married in 
September to Archibald Cameron of 
California. 

Frances Brown, state home demonstra- 
tion agent, studied during the summer at 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

Avis Talcott Wells of Pinal County 
studied at Fort Collins. 

The extension service was represented 
at the Denver convention by Frances 
Brown, Bertha Virmond, Avis Talcott 
Wells, and Hortense White. 

State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation. Eva Waller of Glendale has 
been appointed assistant state supervisor 
of home economics. Mildred Weigley 
Wood, state supervisor, has added to her 
duties those of local director of the work 
in Phoenix Union High School and of the 
classes for adults. 

The State Conference of Vocational 
Teachers was held at Prescott, August 
25 to 29, inclusive. Jane Hinkley, 
regional agent, was present throughout 
and gave much help in the discussion of 
the course of study being planned by 
the teachers. 

At their conference the teachers organ- 
ized a state vocational organization affili- 
ated with the American Vocational 
Association. 

The department was represented at 
the Denver convention by the following 
supervisors and teachers: Mrs. Wood, 
Mrs. Waller, Mrs. Gould, the Misses 
Hunter, Whitwell, Wilson, Chubb, and 
Kimport. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Bay Section. In October Verna 
Davis entertained the clothing and textile 
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section at the beautiful new International 
House on the University of California 
campus. 

Dorothy K. McCracken, a member of 
the faculty of the National Training 
School for Cooking and Other Domestic 
Subjects, London, who was in this 
country during October and November 
on a Walter Hines Page scholarship from 
the English-Speaking Union, visited the 
Bay region in October. 

Ilma Badgley represented the Section 
at the American Vocational Association 
meeting at Milwaukee in December. 

Central Section. Emma Schray re- 
cently entertained the Section with an 
interesting description of her latest and 
fourth trip abroad. She exhibited speci- 
mens of handicrafts and textiles from 
European countries and described shops 
and foods of the many places she visited. 

San Diego Section. Mrs. Bessie B. 
Wenrich, president of the Section, reports 
an increase in membership and keen 
interest in home economics advancement 
this year. Section members greatly 
enjoyed a talk on Dutch art objects, 
especially Dutch glass, by Peter Smoar 
in his San Diego studio on November 19. 

Southern Section. The Pacific re- 
gional councillor, Mrs. Ida E. Sunderlin, 
has asked all teachers of her region to 
assist her in helping to assemble historical 
exhibits for the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association by sending her old 
pictures, textbooks, or maps representing 
places and persons concerned with home 
economics from its early days to the 
present. 

California Teachers Association. 
Speakers and their topics at the sym- 
posium on the family conducted by the 
home economics section on December 17 
and 18, during the meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, included Dr. 
Elizabeth L. Woods, director of the psy- 
chology and research department of the 
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Los Angeles City Schools, on “The 
School’s Responsibility of Educating for 
Parenthood”; Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, 
Temple B’nai B’rith, Los Angeles, on 
“The Present Status of the American 
Home”; Dr. Regina H. Westcott, di- 
rector of the department of parent educa- 
tion and child study of the Alhambra and 
Monrovia High Schools, on “Indications 
for Homemaking Education Revealed in 
Case Studies of Maladjustments”; Dr. 
Paul Popenoe, director of the Institute 
of Family Relations, Los Angeles, on 
“The Biological Basis of Marriage”; and 
Dr. Hughes Mearns, professor of educa- 
tion, New York Univeristy, on “Spirit 
Cultivation of an Adult Personality.” 

Chaffey Union High School. Lillian 
Graves reports that students in the home 
economics department may obtain a 
home economics major by taking two 
years of clothing and home arts, two 
years of foods and home arts, or two 
years of clothing and two years of foods. 

Fresno State Teachers College. Dor- 
othy Shank is now district supervisor 
of homemaking education with head- 
quarters at the College. She super- 
vises teachers in service as well as in 
the teacher-training department of the 
College. 

Northern California Institute. “‘Cur- 
riculum Revision” was the general theme 
of the institute held in Chico, October 20 
and 21. Edna Iversen of Shasta was 
chairman of the home economics pro- 
gram, and topics discussed included home 
economics for boys, illustrative material, 
and supplementary material for teaching 
subjects pertaining to home and family 
life. Mrs. Gail B. Paulson of Chico pre- 
sided, and Mrs. Ethel Shattuck of Sacra- 
mento and Mrs. Esther M. Hahn and 
Florence Ritchie of Chico were among 
the speakers. 

Oakland High School. A new course 
in foods for both boys and girls is being 
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offered in the senior year of the Oakland 
high schools. 

Red Cross Nutrition Work. To Nina 
B. Crigler, director of the Red Cross 
Nutrition Service in Los Angeles, goes a 
large share of the credit for the splendid 
“tie-up” of the Service with the home 
economics work in the schools of South- 
ern California. Among the groups espe- 
cially benefited are the high school 
students, who are profiting by the incen- 
tive of the Red Cross Nutrition certifi- 
cates, the classes in home hygiene and 
care of the sick, and the senior students 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, for whom the field assignments 
are made in nutrition projects under the 
direction of Dr. Helen B. Thompson. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The theme of the annual meeting 
held in Denver on October 30 to 31, 
was “Promotion of Home Economics 
through Publicity.” Dr. W. W. Char- 
ters of the University of Ohio spoke at 
the annual luncheon upon “Character 
Training in the Home Economics 
Curriculum.” 

In cooperation with the Colorado Edu- 
cation Association the Association has 
begun a study of the factors which influ- 
ence home economics enrollment in Colo- 
rado. A state directory of home eco- 
nomics teachers is also being compiled. 

Colorado Women’s College. Ada B. 
Johnson has succeeded Willmeta Scott 
as head of the home economics de- 
partment. 

Denver. This semester for the first 
time a course in home problems is being 
required of eighth grade boys. Part of 
each week is spent in the home economics 
department and part in the industrial 
arts department. An elective course in 
applied economics is offered to senior 
high school boys in the eleventh or 
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twelfth grades. Seventy-five boys are 
this year enrolled in this course in South 
High School. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association held its annual 
meeting at the Hartford Public High 
School, on October 24 to 25, with Mrs. 
Juanita Middleton Dean, the president, 
serving as chairman. At the Friday 
morning meeting Dr. Katharine Blunt, 
president of Connecticut College for 
Women, gave an address entitled “Home 
Economics in a Women’s College” and 
led a discussion of methods in home 
economics education. A report of the 
Denver meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association was given by 
Dr. Margaret S. Chaney of the home 
economics department of Connecticut 
College for Women. 

Following luncheon at the Broad 
Street Y. W. C. A., section meetings were 
held. At the one on food and nutrition, 
of which Elsie F. Packer was leader, 
Bertha B. Edwards, nutrition supervisor, 
East Harlem Nursing and Health Service, 
discussed “The Community Nutrition- 
ist”; and Inez S. Willson, director of the 
department of home economics, National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, gavea talk on 
“New Facts Related to Meat Cookery,” 
and a demonstration of meat cutting. 
At the clothing section meeting led by 
Jennie Messer, “Styling of New Fabrics” 
and “The Clothing Problem as It Affects 
Family Welfare” were respectively dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Louise Houston, director 
of the educational service bureau, Ameri- 
can Bemberg Corporation, and Lillian 
Locke, instructor in clothing, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Rev. Frank B. Haggard was guest 
speaker at the dinner at the Hotel Bond. 
Superintendent of Schools Fred D. Wish, 
Jr., brought greetings to the group and 
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Marjorie Hillis, director of the educa- 
tional service bureau of Vogue, presented 
a talk and fashion show. 

Section meetings were continued on 
Saturday morning. 

Connecticut College for Women. Re- 
cent visitors at the college report that 
Dr. Blunt now occupies a spacious office 
in the new administration building and 
that the home economics work has 
received its due share of attention in 
the science building into which the 
old administration building has been 
remodelled. 

New Britain. With the opening of 
schools in September the Rockwell Voca- 
tional School was added to the city school 
system. Its aim is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for boys and girls who are thirteen 
years or older and have not gone beyond 
the fourth, fifth, or sixth grades to take 
special vocational work in an effort to 
make them self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing citizens. 

Special provisions for the girls include 
a kitchen and pantry, a sewing room, a 
workshop, dining and bed rooms, a class- 
room, an auditorium, and a gymnasium. 
In so far as was practical the girls have 
taken part in the planning, selection, 
and arrangement of equipment for the 
kitchen and will soon be ready to work 
on the furnishings and decorations for 
the bed and living rooms. Every day, 
groups of girls plan, cook, and serve some 
hot dish for all pupils who bring their 
lunches. 

The girls are also taught such hand and 
machine sewing as is needed in the mak- 
ing and repairing of articles for their own 
use and for other departments in the 
school system. 


IDAHO 


University of Idaho. For Better 
Homes Week Phi Upsilon Omicron, under 
the supervision of Elizabeth Johnson, 
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completely furnished a modern 6-room 
house on a budget which did not exceed 
$1,000. Furniture and furnishings were 
selected from local stores, and the girls 
were awarded second place in the contest. 
Eight thousand people visited the house 
during the week, and the girls took turns 
at being hostesses. 

Jane Hinkley, federal agent in home 
economics education, with Muriel G. 
McFarland, state supervisor of home 
economics, spent the week of October 27 
in the teacher-training department. 
They visited 3 vocational home eco- 
nomics departments and held many 
conferences. 

The state curriculum in home eco- 
nomics is being revised by a committee 
working under the leadership of Dr. 
Russell of the University. 

Katherine Jensen, Elizabeth Johnson, 
and Ida Ingalls, all of the home eco- 
nomics department, spent the summer 
in Europe. 

The University of Idaho was repre- 
sented at the Denver meeting by Muriel 
G. McFarland, state supervisor of home 
economics; Dr. Ella Wood, Purnell re- 
search worker; and Hattie Abbott, dis- 
trict home demonstration agent. 

The students in the course in interior 
decoration, under Elizabeth Johnson, 
have taken over the problem of rebuild- 
ing, redecorating, and refurnishing the 
dining room in the home economics 
department. 

The Home Economics Club this year 
again sponsored the annual co-ed prom 
and raised another scholarship to be 
added to the loan fund. 

Vocational Home Economics Confer- 
ences. The annual district conferences 
for vocational home economics teachers 
were held in Moscow on November 21 
and 22, and in Pocatello on December 
5 and 6. 
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ILLINOIS 


The University of Chicago. Dr. Lydia 
J. Roberts read a paper on the “Place 
of Child Development in Home Eco- 
nomics” at the meeting of the Texas 
State Home Economics Association in 
Houston in November and attended the 
White House Conference in Washington. 

Dr. Chi Che Wang was special lecturer 
in nutrition during the autumn quarter. 

The three fellows in the department 
this year are Grace Gordon Hood, a fel- 
low last year also; Mary Jenkins, from 
the College of Industrial Arts, Denton, 
Texas; and Elizabeth Van Wyck Clapp, . 
on leave from Purnell research work at 
Connecticut Agricultural College. 

Laura McLaughlin, who holds a doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of 
Chicago, is now working with Florence 
Smith, director of nutrition at the Bil- 
lings Hospital. 

The steadily increasing number of calls 
to the institution economics section of 
the department from industrial cafeterias 
for trained administrative dietitians, 
indicates that the industrial field is 
recognizing the service to be rendered by 
such women in their food units. Blanche 
Coyne, who since completing her institu- 
tion economics sequence has bera em- 
ployed in the tea room of Marshall Field 
and Company, is now director of the food 
unit of Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany; Mrs. Linda S. Brown is director 
of the Shillito tea room in Cincinnati; 
Elinor Morey is with the Mary Ann Grill 
in Evanston; and Zoe Wertman is with 
one of the B/G Sandwich Shops, Chicago. 

Mrs. M. E. Langdon of the institution 
economics staff has been away during the 
autumn quarter for graduate study. 

The two new dormitories for the Uni- 
versity, one for men and one for women, 
will add to the administrative work of 
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the institution economics section and 
furnish added opportunity for home eco- 
nomics projects. 

University of Illinois. Dr. Sybil 
Woodruff, formerly of the University 
of California, is now in charge of the work 
in foods at the University of Illinois. 

Kathryn E. Cleveland of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute recently gave a very 
interesting demonstration and talk on 
cotton fabrics. 

High School Teachers’ Conference. 
The annual conference of high school 
teachers in Illinois was held from Novem- 
ber 20 to 22. The home economics pro- 
gram, presided over by Anna Belle 
Robinson, included the following dis- 
cussions: “Making Home Economics a 
Unifying Agency” by Ruth Freegard, 
state supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation, Lansing, Michigan; “Some Sug- 
gestions Relative to the Solution of 
School Administrative Problems Pe- 
culiar to Home Economics” by Professor 
Arthur Clevenger, high school visitor, 
University of Illinois; “New Emphases in 
the Study of Foods” by Dr. Sybil Wood- 
ruff, University of Illinois; and “Voca- 
tional Guidance for Girls’ by Helen 
Campbell, vocational adviser, Englewood 
High School, Chicago. 

Extension Service. Gladys J. Ward 
has succeeded M. Attie Souder as exten- 
sion specialist in home management on 
the University staff. 

Glenna Henderson of Ohio recently 
joined the nutrition group of the exten- 
sion staff. 

New members of the home adviser’s 
staff include Grace Sowerwine in Mercer 
County, Mary Duckworth in Douglas- 
Biatt, Mildred Boxwell in DuPage, and 
Dorothy Iwig in Peoria. 

Farm and Home Week will be held at 
the University the week of January 12 
to 16. The general theme of the home 
economics program will be “Funda- 
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mental Aspects of Home Relationships”’; 
and Mary E. Sweeny, assistant director 
of Merrill-Palmer School, and Hildegarde 
Kneeland of the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics will be among the 


speakers. 
INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The fifteenth convention of the Associa- 
tion was held at Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, on October 16 and 
17. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
general program was the address on 
“Family Relations and Child Care” by 
Dr. Rachel Stutzman of the Merrill- 
Palmer School. A style show and dem- 
onstration of cotton textile materials were 
presented by Katherine Cleveland of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, New York 
City. 

Dr. Thurman Brooks Rice of Indiana 
University was the principal speaker at 
the meeting of the foods section. 

The theme of the meeting of the cloth- 
ing section was “Art and Science as 
Applied to Textiles”; Ethelyn Miller of 
John Herron Art Institute spoke on “Art 
Applied to Home Economics’’; and Paul 
C. Trimble of the National Association 
of Dry Cleaners discussed ‘Weighted 
Silk from the Dry Cleaner’s Point of 
View.” 

Student Clubs. The officers of the 
student club section of the Association 
for 1930-31 are: chairman, Florence 
McAra, Indiana Central College, 
Indianapolis; vice-chairman, Carolyn 
Moseley; secretary, Mary Louise Talbot, 
Greencastle; advisors, Leona Stuart, In- 
diana Central College, and Helen Mur- 
ray, Arsenal Technical High School. 

The splendid student club attendance 
at the Association meeting was evidence 
of the growing interest in student club 
work in the state. One hundred twenty 
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girls and 22 sponsors were registered from 
26 high school clubs, and 26 girls and 3 
sponsors from 6 college clubs. The club 
girls gave three numbers on the general 
program of the Association on Friday 
afternoon, October 17. Everyone was 
much pleased over the affiliation of 10 
new clubs, and it was generally felt that 
the song contest had done much to in- 
crease the interest of members in the 
student club work. The Lebanon High 
School Club submitted the song adopted 
as the state club song. 

The club booklet is being revised. 
The. price is fifty cents to all persons or 
groups except those clubs affiliated with 
the Indiana Association. 

During the summer the Junior Home 
Economics Club of Indiana University 
sponsored 4-H clubs for girls of ten to 
fourteen years of age in Bloomington. 

The Virginia C. Meredith Club of 
Purdue University and Omicron Nu 
gave a tea in October for all freshman 
girls enrolled in the school of home eco- 
nomics. 

Ball State Teachers College. The 

Ball State Teachers College and the 
Ball Memorial Hospital, which is on the 
college campus, have started a coopera- 
tive program for training students in 
both institutions. The nurses are en- 
rolled in the college classes in physiology 
and chemistry and the home economics 
students have access to the hospital for 
certain work. At present the course in 
diet and disease is taken as an elective, 
and the classes in dietetics can do some 
laboratory work in the hospital. 
} Indiana University. Edith Williams, 
who was a member of Professor Benja- 
min Andrew’s study-tour in Europe last 
summer, reports a very profitable month 
with many interesting experiences and 
contacts. 

Georgia Finley, who is spending her 
year’s leave of absence in Europe, re- 
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ports that she is having an opportunity 
to visit many nursery schools, including 
one recently opened in Edinburgh. 

Mrs. Anna Lee Linville, who received 
her M. A. degree in June, 1s now at Jack- 
sonville, Illinois. 

Graduate work in dietetics is being 
given this year at the University Hos- 
pitals in Indianapolis under the super- 
vision of Lute Trout. 

Purdue University. The department 
of applied design and the nursery school 
have moved into their new quarters in 
the remodelled building which was for- 
merly the pharmacy building. The de- 
partment of applied design has two large 
laboratories, a lecture room, a conference 
room, and an office. The nursery school 
has a large play room, a dining room, a 
small kitchen, a conference room, and a 
lavatory-cloak room. 

An interesting exhibit of textile mate- 
rials from India, China, Japan, the Phil- 
ippines, Java, and the Island of Bali, 
loaned by Dr. Hatt, head of the school of 
civil engineering, who collected them on a 
recent trip around the world, was dis- 
played for several weeks this fall in the 
clothing and textile department. Among 
the articles exhibited were tied-dyed 
scarfs, challis kimonos, wall hangings, a 
silk and metal obi, and a very old, em- 
broidered Chinese collar. 

A conference of extension specialists, 
county home demonstration agents, 
county agricultural agents, and state 
4-H Club leaders was held at the Uni- 
versity from October 21 to 25. 

Dean Mary L. Matthews, who is 
president of the Indiana Federation of 
Branches of the American Association of 
University Women, attended the state 
meeting of the Ohio Federation of 
Branches at Wooster on November 14 
and 15, and from there went to Washing- 
ton for the meeting of the Land-Grant 
College Association and the White House 
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Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Lella Gaddis also attended the 
conference. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Martha Park, 
formerly of the home economics educa- 
tion staff and more recently at Alaska 
Agricultural College, is back this year 
as a teaching fellow. 

A training program for teachers of 
adult classes in homemaking is now in 
operation in the home economics edu- 
cation department. Mary S. Lyle, 
formerly state supervisor for home eco- 
nomics in Wyoming, is in charge of the 
directed observation and methods of 
teaching adult homemaking during the 
winter quarter. A methods course with 
opportunity for observation of evening 
class work is planned for the first six 
weeks of the summer session. 

A decorative map of the campus, de- 
signed by Alice Waugh of the applied 
art department, is being sold by the A. 
A. U. W. for the scholarship fund for 
foreign students. 

Graduate students in home economics 
from foreign countries this year include: 
Gabriele M. Kruger, Germany; Maria C. 
Vermeulen, Petrasburg, South Africa; 
Hsi Fan Chao, Harbin, China; and Grace 
Chay, Pegeng Yang, Korea. 

Gladys L. Anderson, who completed 
work for the Ph. D. degree in the house- 
hold science department at the Univer- 
sity of California, is research assistant in 
foods and nutrition, succeeding Margaret 
House Irwin who has gone to join her 
husband at the University of Wisconsin. 

Delegates from the College to the 
White House Conference in November 
were Dean Genevieve Fisher; Lula R. 
Lancaster, head of the child development 
department; Alma Jones, extension spe- 
cialist in child development; and Dr. T. 
F. Vance, consulting psychologist. 
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New resident advisors in the 4 home 
management houses are Mary Klepinger 
from Miami University; Mildred Law- 
ton, Union University, Tennessee; Es- 
ther Sommerfeld, Manitoba Agricultural 
College; and Viola Menits, Iowa -State 
College. 

Luella Wright, ’27, has returned to 
supervise student teaching in home eco- 
nomics. 

Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, visited the campus 
in October with her daughter, Nancy, 
and spoke before the Home Economics 
Club. 

At the fall recognition service con- 
ducted by The Farmer’s Wife in co- 
operation with the home economics ex- 
tension service, the title of master farm 
homemaker of Iowa for 1930 was con- 
ferred upon 5 women who have spent 
their lives in creating real farm homes. 
Those thus honored were: Mrs. Etha B. 
Koehler, Van Meter; Mrs. Alvern Wen- 
del, Bronson; Mrs. Albert S. Jacobson, 
Jewell; Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Ackworth; 
and Mrs. Clarence H. Decatur, Grinnell. 
The women have from one to four chil- 
dren each, live on farms of from 120 to 
2,380 acres, and their education varies 
from the eighth grade and a few weeks of 
normal school to a college degree. 

Allie Mae Smith and Mrs. N. May 
Larson were among the 19 extension 
workers who received recognition this 
fall for ten years or more of work in the 
Iowa Extension Service by initiation into 
Epsilon Sigma Phi, honorary extension 
fraternity. 

To meet the demand of the large group 
of graduate and undergraduate students 
for work in child development, another 
nursery school building was opened this 
fall for the youngest 15 of the 45 chil- 
dren enrolled, and 3 new courses, play 
and play materials, physical develop- 
ment, and nursery school organization 
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have been added to the curriculum. 
New members of the staff are Florence 
McLauchlin of Winnipeg, Canada, 
Frances Sandell of Chicago, and Doris 
Erwin and Velma Clark. 

West North Central Regional Confer- 
ence. November 10 and 11 brought 75 
administrators, teacher trainers, and city 
and state supervisors of home economics 
together at Iowa State College for the 
Conference conducted by Commissioner 
of Education W. J. Cooper and Emeline 
S. Whitcomb. The program was planned 
on the theme “American Home and Fam- 
ily Life ina Changing Civilization” and 
included papers and discussions on causes 
of the present changing social and eco- 
nomic life, the effect upon family life, 
and the contributions which home eco- 
nomics should make in effecting the 
transition. Dr. Karl E. Leib, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, spoke on recent economic 
changes; Dr. Arthur J. Todd of North- 
western University discussed social trend; 
and Professor W. H. Lancelot of Iowa 
State College discussed the high school 
curriculum in the light of recent changes 
affecting family life. Others who con- 
tributed to the program were Flora 
Thurston of the National Council of 
Parent Education, President Walter A. 
Jessup of the University of Iowa, Clara 
Brown of the University of Minnesota, 
President R. M. Hughes and members of 
the faculties of the State University and 
Iowa State College. 

University of Iowa. The University 
was represented at the West North Cen- 
tral Regional Conference at Ames on 
November 10 and 11, by President Jes- 
sup, Dean Packer of the College of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Amy Daniels, Dr. Karl E. 
Leib of the Commerce Department, and 
Frances Zuill, Mary Goodykoontz, and 
Ione Hosman of the home economics de- 
partment. Miss Zuill was chairman of 


the recommendations committee. 
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Alpha Alpha chapter of Omicron Nu 
was installed on May 14 by Dean Mar- 
garet Justin of Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. Charter members in- 
itiated were Frances Zuill; ten represen- 
tative alumnz, including Dr. Helen 
Judy of Columbia, Elizabeth Whittaker 
of Michigan State Agricultural College, 
Dr. Adelaide P. Barer, research associate 
in internal medicine, University of Iowa, 
and Mary Goodykoontz of the home 
economics department; and three gradu- 
ate and five undergratuate students. 
Among the several members from other 
chapters present were Dean Fisher of 
Ames, Mrs. Wikoff of Coe College, and 
two members of her staff. 

The departments of child welfare, 
physical education for women, character 
education, religious education, and home 
economics are again cooperating this year 
in broadcasting over Station WSUI dur- 
ing the “Home and Family Hour” on 
Wednesday afternoons. 

This fall the Home Economics Club is 
conducting its business at luncheon in 
order to leave the regular afternoon 
meetings free for other programs. 

The textile classes recently made a 
trip to the Amana Colonies, where they 
visited the woolen mills and studied mod- 
ern methods of manufacturing flannels 
and blankets. 

Mary Birka and Gladys Sissel are 
studying this year under Dr. Kate Daum 
as nutrition internes at the University 
Hospital. Marion Amblad, who re- 
ceived her M.S. degree there this past 
summer, is now a member of the nutri- 
tion staff of the hospital. 

Lulu Smith and Ione Hosman both 
gave talks at the recent meeting of the 
North East Division of the State Teach- 
ers Association in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Mary Goodykoontz is continuing her 
graduate work this semester in nutrition 
and child welfare. 
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Dr. Lambert of the Medical School is 
giving a splendid new course on the his- 
tology, anatomy, and pathology of the 
rat, which is of interest to all nutrition 
people on the campus. 

Frances Swain, director of home eco- 
nomics in the public schools of Chicago 
and president of the American Home 
Economics Association, made a short 
visit in the department on October 13. 

Margaret Ohlson, who received her 
M.S. degree from the nutrition depart- 
ment of the University Hospital last 
summer, has accepted a position in the 
nutrition department of the University 
Hospitals, Indianapolis. She is teaching 
classes in dietetics for nurses and is in 
charge of the graduate work of the nutri- 
tion internes. Miss Ohlson was one of 
the three graduate students elected to 
Omicron Nu last May. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Agricultural College. 
During the summer, Martha Pittman of 
the home economics division received her 
Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Chicago, and Miss Holman of the applied 
art department was married. 

Ina Cozels is studying this year at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg. Dr. Willie Bomar is acting head 
of the home economics department. 

Members of the faculty on leave for 
graduate study are Miss Marshall and 
Miss Garrison, who are at Columbia, 
and Miss Olson, who is at the University 
of Minnesota. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Two meetings of the executive 
committee were called this fall by the 
president, Ethel Parker. Plans for the 


ensuing year and tentative arrangements 
for the program of the state meeting in 
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April were made, and it was decided to 
continue the Association news-letters. 
The first one, on student clubs, has al- 
ready been issued. 

District Conferences. Methods of 
teaching home economics have been con- 
sidered at the district conferences for 
teachers held this year in Bowling Green, 
Princeton, Mayfield, Owensboro, Cov- 
ington, Lexington, and Ashland. The 
meetings were sponsored by Ata Lee, 
state supervisor of home economics; 
and Ronella Spickard of the University 
of Kentucky and Lotta Day of Western 
Kentucky Teachers College led the dis- 
cussions. 

University of Kentucky. The new 
college of education building, dedicated 
in October, has well-equipped home eco- 
nomics laboratories which make more 
adequate facilities for directed teaching 
in both junior and senior high schools 
and contains a preschool of which Fran- 
ces Martin is in charge. 

Gertrude Griffin of the University of 
Kentucky and Katherine Rogers of 
Union University, Jackson, Tennessee, 
both graduate fellows, are assisting with 
the home economics teaching this year. 

Mary Stuart Newman is substituting 
for Marie Barkley, who is on leave study- 
ing at Columbia University. 

Edith Grundmeier, who comes from 
Michigan State Agricultural College, is 
teaching classes in dietetics and nutri- 
tion this year. 

Laura Deephouse of Indiana is filling 
the position from which May Foster re- 
signed in July to be married to Donald 
Mattern of Jackson, Michigan. 

Maye Hoover of Kansas is in charge of 
institutional economics and the cafe- 
terias on the campus. The cafeteria in 
the new education building is providing 
added laboratories for seniors and gradu- 
ate students majoring in institutional 
work. 
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Jennie Fisher and Mary Allen Steers 
have graduate fellowships this year at 
Michigan State College and the Univers- 
ity of Minnesota respectively. 

The home economics department 
added a nursery school to the home man- 
agement house during the first session 
of summer school; the director is Mrs. 
Pauline Park Wilson, who established 
the first nursery school in the South at 
the University of Georgia. It is hoped 
that a permanent nursery school may be 
established in the near future. 

Dr. Faith Williams of the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics, who 
is directing a standard of living survey in 
Knott County, has visited the University 
several times recently. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron entertained the 
faculty and students majoring in home 
economics at a tea on October 23. 

The annual conference of extension 
workers was held at the University, from 
October 28 to November 1. Minnie 
Price, state home demonstration leader of 
Ohio, gave talks on “Objectives in Home 
Demonstration Work” and “What of the 
Future of Home Demonstration Work?” 
and Rosamond Cook of the University of 
Cincinnati, spoke on “Buying Problems 
of the Homemaker.” The home eco- 
nomics faculty gave a tea for those at- 
tending the conference. 

The faculty and freshman girls of the 
home economics department had the op- 
portunity to meet Isabel Bevier at a tea 
given on November 3 in the home man- 
agement house. 

Lexington Home Economics Club. 
The first meeting of the year was held 
at the home of Mrs. Julia Hurd McEI- 
downey. The following officers were 
elected: president, Olive Douglas, Ham- 
ilton College; vice-president, Ruth Boy- 
den; secretary, Dorothy McConnell; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. E. Clark; publicity 
chairman, Mrs. L. J. Horlacher. At the 
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November meeting in charge of the Uni- 
versity group a-report of the Denver 
meeting was given by the faculty and 
student club delegates, Ronella Spickard, 
Statie Erikson, Elizabeth Spears, and 
Anna Culton. 

University of Louisville. The Uni- 
versity of Louisville Home Economics 
Club has issued an attractive club bulle- 
tin which consists of 12 pages of mimeo- 
graphed material containing suggestions 
for club constitutions, installation ser- 
vice, calendar, programs, social activi- 
ties, songs, and a helpful bibliography. 

Western Kentucky Teachers College. 
Marie Adams, formerly teacher trainer 
for the University of Kentucky, is now 
teaching home economics education and 
home management at the College. She 
completed work for the master’s degree 
at Columbia University in the summer. 

Helen Hunt, who for the past two years 
has been teaching at Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, is teaching foods and 
nutrition. 

Helen Gwin is filling the position of 
dietitian of residence halls, left vacant 
by the resignation of Mildred Reynolds 
who accepted a similar position at Mill’s 
College, California. 

Early in the fall semester the home 
management house was redecorated; new 
equipment was added, and a new heating 
system was installed. 

Elizabeth Harper, Adairville, is presi- 
dent this year of the Iva Scott Club 
which has 50 members enrolled this 
semester. 

After the football game on homecom- 
ing day, the girls in the home manage- 
ment house gave a tea for visiting gradu- 
ates and former students of the home 
economics department. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting at the Bolton 
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High School in Alexandria on November 
20 to 21 was held jointly with that of the 
State Teachers’ Association. A round- 
table conference and a business meeting 
were held on the morning of November 
20. During the morning sessions on 
both days the Junior Home Economics 
Club of the Bolton High School served 
coffee. On Thursday afternoon the 
home economics group joined the Teach- 
ers’ Association in their general meeting. 

The Friday morning program included 
a report of the Denver meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
by Clyde Mobley and Ellen LeNoir, a 
report of junior club activities by Ma- 
rion King, an address by Judge Camille 
Kelley on “The Citizenship of Family 
Life,” and one by Susan L. Bates on 
“Clothing the American Family.” 
Luncheon was served at the Bolton High 
School. 

At the afternoon program, the col- 
lege’s contribution to homemaking was 
discussed by Helen Graham; the high 
school’s, by Clarice Harris; and the home 
demonstration service’s, by Irene Lord. 
“The American Standard of Living, Its 
Present Status and Trends” was dis- 
cussed by Professor E. H. Lott, and 
“Home Uses of Electricity” by Lucile 
Wilroy. 

Louisiana State University. Exten- 
sion Department. A state conference of 
all agents engaged in extension work was 
held at the University from December 8 
to 12 for the purpose of discussing ad- 
ministrative and executive problems of 
parish and state-wide scope. 

Ellen LeNoir attended the Land- 
Grant College meeting held in Washing- 
ton from November 17 to 19, and repre- 
sented Louisiana at the White House 
Conference. 

The following home demonstration 
agents have been appointed to the exten- 
sion service since July 1, 1930: Maxine 
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Collins, in Winnfield, Winn Parish; 
Myrtle Dessens, Ville Platte, Evangeline 
Parish; May Gautreaux, New Iberia, 
Iberia Parish; Sophia Stone, Ruston, 
Lincoln Parish; Florence Straughen, 
Marksville, Avoyelles Parish; and Myr- 
tice Vinson, Arcadia, Bienville Parish. 

Student Clubs. Members of the Fair 
Park Club acted as hostesses for the first 
state meeting of junior home economics 
clubs in Louisiana at the Fair Park High 
School, Shreveport, on Saturday after- 
noon, October 25. One hundred and 
fourteen girls, representing 21 clubs in 
the state were present, and Mrs. John 
E. Cox of Baton Rouge, chairman of 
junior home economics clubs, presided at 
the interesting and stimulating meeting. 
Ellen LeNoir, president of the Louisiana 
Home Economics Association, extended 
greetings from the state association to 
the group and Druzilla Kent, state su- 
pervisor of home economics in Arkansas, 
brought greetings from the Arkansas 
clubs. Excellent reports of the Denver 
meeting of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association were given by Francis 
Lund of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
and Violet Moore of Vivian, who with 
Rosemary Rhorer of Plaquemine repre- 
sented Louisiana clubs at the Denver 
meeting. The Fair Park Club gave a 
report of the activities carried on last 
year and planned for this year. A state 
program of work was adopted, and offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year. 

State Fair. At the State Fair held in 
Shreveport the last of October, about 
fifty girls participated in the home eco- 
nomics exhibits. The management of 
the fair for the first time recognized the 
home economics department by giving 
over one day as home economics day 
when those interested might visit and 
participate in the exhibits. 

Vocational Home Economics. Edith 
Thomas of the Federal Board for Voca- 
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tional Education made her annual trip 
to Louisiana during the week of Novem- 
ber 3 and with Clyde Mobley, state su- 
pervisor of home economics, visited home 
economics departments in high schools 
and colleges, expressing her pleasure at 
the definite improvement observed each 
year. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. 
At the business meeting held October 
24, the following were elected to office 
for the year 1930-31: president, Mary 
S. Byrne, Westbrook; secretary-treasurer, 
C. Ferne Ross, Deering; news gatherer, 
Florence L. Jenkins, Augusta. 

Mrs. Grace Genthner, home economics 
instructor at Skowhegan, was appointed 
chairman of a committee to collect sub- 
scriptions and renewals for the JoURNAL. 
The discount allowance is to be used to 
start a fund to send representatives from 
student clubs to the American Home 
Economics Association meetings. 

Mary S. Byrne, president, and Al- 
freda Skillin, vocational home economics 
instructor, Bath, Maine, were elected 
to represent the Association on the execu- 
tive board of the Maine Branch of the 
American Vocational Association. 

Farmington State Normal School. 
Helen E. Lockwood, dean of the home 
economics department, spent the week of 
October 14 visiting graduates of the 
school now teaching in Aroostook County. 

Julia Jacoby attended the meeting of 
the Child Study Association held in 
New York in October. 

Students of the department are mak- 
ing plans for their annual Thanksgiving 
boxes and for clothing to be made and 
distributed to deserving children and 
adults of the community. 


Portland High School. Madeline 


Kingsley has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence from her duties as home eco- 
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nomics instructor at Portland High 
School. Mrs. Ruth Howison is substi- 
tuting for her. 

State Department of Education. 
Florence L. Jenkins, state supervisor of 
home economics, was one of six represen- 
tatives named by the Governor to attend 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection the week of No- 
vember 17. She was recently elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Maine Branch 
of the American Vocational Association. 

University of Maine. Students in 
home economics education now complete 
a home project before entering the 
methods class. This may be a 1-credit 
project in the summer following the 
sophomore year, a 2-credit project in the 
summer following the junior year, or a 
shorter, non-credit unit carried on dur- 
ing short vacations in the junior and 
senior years. 

With the opportunities for differentia- 
tion offered by an increasing enrollment 
and a new building, the curriculum in 
home economics was extensively revised 
during the past year, and the new plan 
is in full operation this year. A basic 
curriculum of minimum essentials is re- 
quired of all students, with a choice per- 
mitted among the number of “‘vocational 
sequences.” The total number of re- 
quired hours for graduation has been 
reduced to 128, exclusive of physical 
education. 

The resident teaching staff and the 
state office of the extension staff are 
without change in personnel. 

Gail Redfield has resigned from the 
research staff for a position at Purdue, 
and Mrs. Myrtle Walker Dow has been 
added as assistant to Dr. Sweetman. 

The Home Economics Club enter- 
tained the members of the Maine Home 
Economics Association at tea at the home 
management house during the State 
Teachers Convention. The visitors en- 
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joyed the opportunity to observe what 
had been done over a period of years to 
bring an old New England home up-to- 
date in its appointments, and to realize 
its inherent charm. 

Extension Service. Evelyn Whitaker 
of Rhode Island State College has been 
appointed to succeed Virginia Smith, 
who resigned as home demonstration 
agent in Penobscot County to accept a 
position as club agent in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Dora Colony of the University of 
Maine was appointed as home demon- 
stration agent in Oxford County on July 
1, following the resignation of Effie Bra- 
deen Ridley. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Associa- 
tion. L. Thomas Hopkins of the Lin- 
coln School, Columbia University, was 
the principal speaker at the fall meeting, 
held in Baltimore on Friday, October 24. 
Over two hundred were in attendance; 
and Alice Edwards, executive secretary 
of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, and Emeline Whitcomb of the 
United States Office of Education 
brought greetings to the Maryland As- 
sociation from their respective organiza- 
tions. Plans for student clubs for the 
year were presented by Esther Burns, 
chairman, and for membership, by Eliza- 
beth P. Shantz, treasurer. 

Officers of the Association for 1930- 
1931 are: president, Elizabeth Amery, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, Baltimore; vice-president, 
Lena Brandon, Hood College; secretary, 
Ruth Miller, Towson High School, 
Towson; treasurer, Elizabeth Shantz. 

Homemakers’ Section. A home- 


makers’ section was organized at the 
spring meeting of the Association with 
Mrs. Mary Paxson Phillips as chairman. 
In October the group met at the home 
of Mrs. Ralder to plan a tentative pro- 
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gram of work. Ways and means of co- 
operating with the homemakers’ section 
of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation were discussed, and plans were 
formulated for studies in interior deco- 
ration which will include trips to deco- 
rators’ shops, lectures, and discussions. 

Maryland Public Schools. Worces- 
ter County teachers are proudly starting 
their work this fall in new buildings, with 
three large rooms for home economics. 

Ethel M. Dix, after a year of study, is 
back at Pocomoke. 

New home economics departments 
have been opened this year in the follow- 
ing schools and counties: Glen Burnie, 
Anne Arundel; Dundalk, Baltimore; 
Chesapeake City, Cecil; Hughesville, 
Charles; Bladensburg and Mount Rain- 
ier, Prince George’s; Cordova and St. 
Michael’s, Talbot. 

Many part-time teachers have been 
given full-time work in one school, 
rather than dividing their time between 
several schools. 

Katherine Braithwaite has returned to 
her supervisory duties in Baltimore 
County, after having received the mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Minnesota. 

Baltimore. Baltimore Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Business Section. 
This year the business group of the Asso- 
ciation is holding joint meetings with 
the Washington business section once a 
month, with alternation of the meeting 
places. At the first Baltimore meeting 
on November 10, Ruth W. Heath, di- 
rector of the home economics department 
of the Schluderberg-Kurdle Company, 
gave a report on the research work which 
she has been doing with meat products. 
Round-table discussions of tea room 
management, commercial research work, 
and other business problems will take 
place at several of the monthly meetings, 
with social events at the remaining 
ones. 
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Baltimore City Schools. Edna En- 
gle, former assistant supervisor of home 
economics in Baltimore, has been made 
principal of the Girls’ Vocational School. 
She succeeds Mildred Bowers, who was 
married this fall. New teachers in 
Baltimore include: Virginia Ralph, Pau- 
line Lewis, Mary E. Davis, Laura Mot- 
ley, Mrs. Harrington, Mrs. Edith Stubbs, 
Agnes Batler, Margaret D. Blake, Mrs. 
Solomon, Marie Hull, Florence Bennett, 
Forence Roeder, V. Chase, and Alice 
Burdick. 

Hood College. The College opened 
with over a 20 per cent increase in en- 
rollment in the home economics depart- 
ment. Ten of the 20 members of the 
senior class are preparing to teach home 
economics. Two seniors are attending 
Merrill-Palmer for the first semester and 
will return to Hood for their last semes- 
ter’s work. Many homes economics 
graduates prepare themselves for hos- 
pital dietitians. The students in prac- 
tice teaching have a real teaching situa- 
tion, as they have full charge of the home 
economics department at Walkersville 
High School, with the supervisor from 
the College always present. 

The nursery play school, which has 
been organized in connection with the 
child development course, is held in the 
home of an interested alumna. It con- 
sists of a large sunny room with windows 
on three sides, special cloakroom and 
toilet for small children, and a large, well 
equipped play yard. It meets three 
mornings a week from nine to twelve, ex- 
cept for a period of two or three weeks, 
when the children are kept for dinner. 

University of Maryland. Lucille 
Hartman, who has her degree from the 
University of Chicago, has joined the 
home economics staff as instructor in 
foods and institutional management. 

A new history of art course has been 
added to the curriculum this fall. 
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The home economics enrollment has 
increased this year, as has the total 
enrollment of the University. 

Isabel Dynes, of the class of 1930, has 
been granted a fellowship in foods. 

Curry Nourse, Eames Harrison, Mar- 
garet Creeger, Estelle Hoffa, and Doro- 
thea Freseman, all of ’30, have chosen 
dietetics as their future work. The first 
two have entered Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal, the second two, the University of 
Maryland, and Dorothea Freseman, 
Fifth Avenue Hospital in New York. 

Margaret Karr has been given a fellow- 
ship at the Washington Child Research 
Center. 

Western Maryland College. Laurie 
Brown is a new member of the home eco- 
nomics staff. She is teaching the cloth- 
ing and art work. 

Edna Tarleton, former head of the 
home economics department, is at her 
home at Watson, West Virginia, where 
she is recuperating from a recent illness. 

Viva Reed, a senior, reports a most 
profitable summer spent as student die- 
titian at the Women’s Hospital, Balti- 
more. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics As- 
sociation. On Saturday, October 25, 
over eighty enthusiastic members tra- 
veled through most inclement weather 
to a meeting at the Weldon Hotel, 
Greenfield. At the business meeting, 
called at 10.30 a.m. and conducted by the 
president, Svea Boson, it was voted to 
amend the by-laws to make the fiscal 
year of the Association begin in April 
rather than in July. This will give op- 


portunity for all financial business to 
be completed by the outgoing officers 
and in time to send final statements to 
the National Association. 

The theme of the meeting was “Fam- 
ily Relations.” 


The morning address 
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was given by Dr. Abraham Myerson of 
Tufts Medical School, author of several 
well-known books. After luncheona dis- 
cussion was conducted by Helen Knowl- 
ton of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. Other speakers were Mrs. Louisa 
P. Skelton of the home information cen- 
ter, Boston, who spoke on “What Can 
We Do for the Homemaker?” The sub- 
ject “What Can We Do for the Future 
Homemaker through the City High 
School” was discussed by Jeannie Ken- 
rick, home economics supervisor of New- 
ton; “Through the Rural High School” 
by Gladys Jones of Ashfield; “Through 
the Rural Elementary School” by Cora 
Hawlett of South Amherst; and “Through 
the 4-H Club” by Helen Doane, assis- 
tant club leader. 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics 
Association. The Association held a 
very interesting meeting in the old Por- 
ter Mansion at Storrowton, which is on 
the Eastern States Exposition grounds, 
on Saturday, November 8. A business 
session at 10.30 a.m. was followed by a 
tour of the charming buildings that com- 
prise this miniature old New England 
village. 

After luncheon in the Porter Mansion, 
Joseph Chandler, one of Boston’s fore- 
most architects, gave a talk on “The 
History of Storrowton.” Outstanding 
characteristics of New England houses 
were described and illustrated. 

Worcester County Home Economics 
Association. About thirty members at- 
tended the first meeting of the Worcester 
County Region, held at the Y.W.C.A. 
on Friday, October 17, at 6.30 p.m. Fol- 
lowing dinner, an address was given by 
Dr. Paul W. Shankweiler of Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, on “Present Trendsin 
Family Life.” 

The business meeting was conducted 
by the president, Mrs. ‘Joseph Rochette 
of Worcester. 
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MICHIGAN 


Michigan State Home Economics As- 
sociation. The fall meeting was held 
in Battle Creek on October 30 and 31, 
with Mrs. Ruth V. Schumacher of West- 
ern State Teachers College presiding. 
The program included an address on 
Thursday afternoon on ‘““The Home Eco- 
nomics Program and the Homemaker’s 
Modern Needs” by Mrs. Florence Busse 
Smith of Indiana; one on Friday by Dr. 
Howard Bigelow of Western State 
Teachers College; and short talks on 
“Clothing—Its Relation to Worthy 
Home Membership” by Leah Swift, 
“Health—Its Relation to Worthy Home 
Membership” by Dr. Helen Mitchell, 
“Difficulties Encountered in Teaching 
Worthy Home Membership” by Mrs. 
Merle Byers, “Home Economics Abroad” 
by Jessie S. Walton, and “Student 
Clubs” by Hazel P. Roach. 

The following were elected officers for 
1930-31 at the annual business meeting: 
Dr. Marie Dye, Michigan State College, 
president; Madeline Thompson, super- 
visor of home economics, Lansing, secre- 
tary; Eunice Parsons, treasurer; Mrs. 
Lucy Aikin Elliott, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, state councillor. 

Student Clubs. The student club sec- 
tion of the Association, which was or- 
ganized last year, also met at Battle 
Creek at the time of the state meeting, 
with over forty in attendance. 

Corrine Costello of Western State 
Teachers College presided and speakers 
included Hazel Roach, the retiring state 
club leader; Mrs. Florence Busse Smith; 
Grace Rinard, a senior at Michigan State 
Normal College; Agnes Howe, a student 
at the College of the City of Detroit; and 
Mrs. Merle D. Byers of Michigan State 
College, the new state club leader. 

The Home Economics Clubs of Battle 
Creek College and East Lansing High 
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School entertained with group songs 
led by Gladys Love of Michigan State 
College. 

Breakfast at the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, followed by a trip to the kitchens 
and greetings from Dr. Kellogg, added 
much to the interest of the meeting. 
After the Friday morning program the 
Association and student club members 
motored to the Kellogg Factory where 
they enjoyed an interesting trip through 
the factory, and were luncheon guests of 
Mary Barber. 

Battle Creek College. Dr. Helen 
Mitchell, director of nutrition, is visiting 
courses in the home economics depart- 
ment at the University of Chicago and 
taking work at Billings Hospital. 

Central State Teachers College. Miss 
Robinson spoke on “Teaching Child 
Care” at the meeting of the District 
Home Economics Association at Flint. 

Rose Hogue, head of the department, 
and three students attended the state 
meeting at Battle Creek. 

The Home Economics Club enter- 
tained the alumnz who were back for 
the homecoming game on October 25. 
The Club is planning to do welfare work 
this year. 

Detroit. Detroit Home Economics 
Club. Professor David McCollum 
Front of Hillsdale College spoke on 
“The Child and the Home” at the Octo- 
ber meeting. 

The Club sponsored a bridge tea at 
the Statler Hotel on December 6. The 
Detroit Home Economics Club Cook 
Book was used as a prize. 


Detroit Public Schools. A series of 


demonstration lessons in all phases of 
home economics subject matter are to 
be presented to the principals of inter- 
mediate schools upon four occasions for 
the purpose of enlightening administra- 
tors as to the scope of home economics in 
intermediate schools and how it is being 
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carried out in short periods with large 
groups. The first was given in Decem- 
ber. 

Last year a jam closet was established 
by the Junior Red Cross. Two thousand 
two hundred jars of jam, made for the 
most part by students in the high school 
home economics departments, were given 
to institutions and unfortunate families. 
This work is being continued during this 
year and the cost of material is paid by 
the Junior Red Cross. 

As the Detroit Schools’ share in help- 
ing during the present economic depres- 
sion, the clothing classes are busy re- 
modelling and repairing all types of gar- 
ments contributed by teachers, friends, 
and students. The plan is to take care 
first of needy girls in the Detroit classes, 
and then use all remaining garments for 
distribution by the Junior Red Cross. 

Following the custom of previous 
years, the clothing classes in all grades 
in which home economics is taught are 
busy with their Christmas contributions 
to the Needlework Guild of America 
Between seven and eight thousand arti- 
cles are contributed each year, made 
either from materials purchased by the 
Junior Red Cross or from voluntary 
contributions from the students in the 
classes. 

Merrill-Palmer School. Mrs. Beatrice 
Ensor, chairman of the International 
Council of the New Education Fellow- 
ship and editor of The New Era, gave a 
series of lectures at the School during Oc- 
tober on the new education in Europe. 

A one-day conference on parent educa- 
tion was held at the School on November 
10 for the two-fold purpose of bringing 
together representatives of the various 
groups in Michigan interested in parent 
education programs, and determining 
what state resources in the way of special- 
ists and speakers and materials the 
Michigan Congress of Parents and 
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Teachers has at its disposal. Represen- 
tatives of the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Detroit 
Teachers College, Michigan State Col- 
lege, Detroit Public Schools, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Michigan 
Education Association, Children’s Fund 
of Michigan, and the Merrill-Palmer 
School were present. Dr. Ada Hart 
Arlitt of the University of Cincinnati, 
chairman of the joint committee of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers and the National Council of Parent 
Education, acted as chairman. 

Michigan State College. Irma L. 
Gross has returned to the staff of the 
home management department after a 
two-year leave of absence during which 
time she studied at the University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Marie Dye, dean of the home eco- 
nomics division, gave a talk before the 
Michigan Canners’ Association at Grand 
Rapids on December 3. 

Dr. Dye, Edna V. Smith, head of the 
home economics extension service, and 
Mrs. Dora Stockman, a member of the 
State Board for Michigan State College, 
attended the National Council of Paren- 
tal Education, the Land-Grant College 
Association meeting, and the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, from November 15 to 23, in 
Washington, D.C. 

Ann Sattler, formerly of Iowa State, is 
substituting on the teacher-training staff 
during the fall quarter for Myrtle Fran- 
cis, who is on leave of absence. 

A conference for all persons engaged in 
home economics teacher training was 
held at Michigan State College on No- 
vember 13. 

Extension Service. Edna V. Smith, 
formerly home management specialist, 
has been appointed state home demon- 
stration leader to succeed Mrs. Louise 
H. Campbell, whose death occurred in 
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August. Miss Smith’s experience in the 
home economics field includes that as 
teacher, business woman, and home man- 
agement specialist. 

“Problems of the Household Buyer” 
is the title of a cooperative project being 
given for the first time in Kent County. 
Beginning with the available income and 
its apportionment, the special depart- 
ments lead discussions of purchasing 
food, clothing, and furnishings; and the 
concluding lesson summarizes the family’s 
expenditures by means of a budget. 

County chairmen of home demonstra- 
tion groups met recently with the state 
leader in a series of district meetings to 
discuss ways and means of making home 
demonstration work more effective. At 
each district meeting a representative 
was selected to present the findings of 
each group at a meeting with the state 
home demonstration staff. Then a con- 
ference at the college at which these 
problems were discussed, resulted in the 
formulation of new plans for program 
development with emphasis on things of 
economic importance. 

Grace Frysinger, senior home econo- 
mist of the Washington office, was a recent 
visitor who brought many excellent sug- 
gestions regarding the home demonstra- 
tion program. 

A demonstration of selection and con- 
struction of curtains has proved a popu- 
lar means of introducing home demon- 
stration work in new communities. It 
was prepared by the home furnishing 
specialists and brings in 15 different 
types of curtains illustrating ‘principles 
of color and design and showing a wide 
range of materials and suitable construc- 
tion finishes. 

Edna V. Smith and Mrs. Lydia Ann 
Lynde, child care and training specialists, 
attended the Land-Grant College meet- 
ing in Washington and the White House 
Conference. 
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Michigan State Normal College. Mar- 
garet Raffington, faculty advisor for the 
college student club, gave a talk before 
the home economics meeting in Grand 
Rapids on “Home Economics Clubs— 
How and Why.” 

Emily Schmidt, a junior in the home 
economics department, was elected presi- 
dent of the State Association of Home 
Economics Student Clubs for the cur- 
rent year. 

Janet Myers and Alberta Bates at- 
tended the meeting for home economics 
teacher trainers at Lansing, November 
13 and 14. 

A son was born on October 9 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Elliott (Lucy Aikin). 
He has been named Charles Aikin Elliott. 

Pontiac. An interesting description 
of some European homes and home eco- 
nomics schools was given by Dr. Marie 
Dye, dean of the home economics de- 
partment, Michigan State College, at 
the home economics section of the Michi- 
gan Education Association, District No.9. 


MISSISSIPFI 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the executive committee meet- 
ing in Jackson on November 7, it was de- 
cided to hold the 1931 annual meeting in 
Jackson from April 29 to May 2 in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Education Association. At an or- 
ganization meeting on November 9 at- 
tended by the executive committee, dis- 
trict and section chairmen, and district 
representatives, it was decided to hold 8 
district meetings before Christmas and 
to set aside the week of December 7 to 
13 as Home Economics Week. 

Four news-letters have been sent out 
since the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, one in May containing the minutes 
and business of the annual meeting, one 
in July by the extension section, one in 
October by the teachers’ section, and 
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one in November by the homemakers’ 
section. 

Vocational Home Economics Confer- 
ences. District conferences conducted 
by the Vocational Education Division 
for the purpose of considering what units 
can be given to high school girls in child 
development and what is being done in 
evening classes with women, were held 
at the State Teachers College, Hatties- 
burg, on October 24 and 25; at Gulfport 
on October 31 and November 1; at Tu- 
pelo and Meridian on November 7 and 8; 
at Cleveland and Grenada on November 
14 and 15; at Mississippi State College 
for Women on November 21 and 22, and 
at Jackson on December 5 and 6. 

Grenada College. Frances Henley 
and Ella Siddall of Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women conducted the Voca- 
tional Home Economics Conference 
held at the College from November 14 
to 15. Following this conference, Katie 
Mae Dear, district chairman of the Mis- 
sissippi Home Economics Association, 
called a district conference at the college 
here. 

Mississippi State College for Women. 
The home economics faculty and student 
club were hostesses to a group of con- 
ferences on November 21 and 22. The 
vocational teacher-training departments 
of the college and the State Teachers 
College, Hattiesburg, met during the 
conference of vocational home economics 
teachers and a short district conference 
of the Mississippi Home Economics Asso- 
ciation was held after the other two. 
Esther Rogers and Loyette Webb as- 
sisted Mary Wilson as leaders. 

State Teachers College, Hattiesburg. 
The home economics department and 
student club entertained the first con- 
ference of vocational home economics 
teachers on October 24 and 25. Seven- 
teen visiting teachers and the faculty and 
home economics major students were 
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present; and Loyette Webb and Betty 
Barker were the leaders. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting held 
in Butte on October 24 and 25, a com- 
prehensive program of work was out- 
lined for the year. Officers elected 
include: Nora MHulbush, Bozeman, 
president; Ann Platt, vice-president; and 
Lillian Stone, secretary. 

Extension Service. Seventeen coun- 
ties in Montana now have either full-time 
or district home demonstration agent ser- 
vice. Recent additions to the extension 
staff include Orpha Brown of Kansas, 
Lucile Kelly of Iowa, and Frances Bel- 
lamy of North Dakota. 

Montana State College. The follow- 
ing members of the home economics 
staff have accepted summer school posi- 
tions for 1931: Dr. Gladys Branegan at 
Pennsylvania State College; Edith 
Rhyne at the University of Colorado; 
Rua Van Horn at Colorado State Col- 
lege; and Bertha Clow at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Dean Ava Milam of Oregon State Col- 
lege visited the campus on November 3 
and addressed a student assembly on 
“Educational Developments in China.” 
There is considerable interest on the 
campus over a fellowship for a foreign 
student. 

Jane Hinkley, home economics agent 
for the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, addressed the home eco- 
nomics students on “Personality Traits” 
and conferred with the department staff 
on a system of personnel records during 
the week of November 1 when she and 
the state supervisor, Rua Van Horn, 
visited vocational schools of the state. 

Mildred Leigh, who comes to the in- 
stitutional management staff from two 
years of graduate work at the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago, is serving as director of 
Hamilton Hall in addition to teaching. 

Summer home projects are required of 
all home economics students at the Col- 
lege during the three summers of their 
college course. At the November meet- 
ing of the Home Economics Club, reports 
were made of the most outstanding proj- 
ects carried on last summer; project 
reports were exhibited and the students 
who did clothing projects gave a 
style show. 

Rua Van Horn, who holds the dual 
position of state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics and teacher trainer at Montana 
State College, is this year devoting more 
time to the state program; and Iva Blos- 
ser, head of the home economics depart- 
ment in the loca] high school, has been 
employed for part-time supervision 
of the student teaching work. 

Montana Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. The new state committee on 
child development and parental educa- 
tion of which Dr. Gladys Branegan is 
chairman includes representatives of the 
Montana public schools, the A. A. U. W., 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
Extension Service. The committee has 
extended invitations to Flora Thurston 
of the National Council of Parental Edu- 
cation and Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers to assist them in planning and launch- 
ing a state-wide program in this field 
of work. 

State University of Montana. Ann 
Platt of the home economics staff has re- 
turned to Missoula to resume her duties 
after a year’s sabbatical leave spent in 
study and rest. 

Vocational Home Economics. The 
annual conference of vocational home 
economics teachers of Montana was held 
in Bozeman during the last week in 
August. Jessie Harris of the University 
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of Tennessee assisted Rua Van Horn with agement and child development; and ata 
the conference, which was devoted mainly _ joint session of the men and women work- 
to home project work. ers, two Purnell workers, Maude Wilson 
of Oregon and Dr. Jessie Richardson of 

Western States Conference of Exten- Montana, presented the findings of some 
sion Workers. Delegates from eleven of their studies on standards of liv- 
western states attended the home eco- ing and division of time of farm 
nomics meetings held during the state homemakers. Madge Reese and Mary 
conference at Bozeman in August. Ma- Rokahr of the Washington office were 


jor attention was devoted to home man- _in attendance. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION FELLOWSHIPS 
1931-32 


Ellen H. Richards Fellowship. Applications for 
this fellowship of $750, for graduate study in any 
field of home economics, will be received up to 
February 15, 1931. The award will be made 
by April 1. 


Textile and Clothing Fellowship. A fellowship of 
$300 will probably be available for research which 
will contribute to textile standardization. 


Information and application blanks for both fel- 
lowships may be obtained from the chairman of 
the committee of awards, DR. HELEN B. THomp- 
sON, University of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Our Contributors 


Mrs. Cuase GOING WoopHovuse is a graduate of McGill University who has done 
advanced study there, at the University of Berlin, and at the University of Chicago; 
taught economics and sociology at Smith College; served for three years as senior 
economist at the United States Bureau of Home Economics; and, since 1928, been 
vocational director at North Carolina College for Women and also director of the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. Incidentally, she has been a leader in 
the section or division of the American Home Economics Association which deals with 
family economics and is now a member of the executive committee. 

Mrs. Mavup Wrison Dunn majored in social studies in taking the master’s degree 
at the University of California and has done further graduate work in education at the 
University of Southern California. Her experience combines high school teaching 
with school counseling, guidance, and research. 

Grace GOLDENA Denny has been a frequent contributor to the JouRNAL oF HoME 
Economics, is the author of a well-known textile handbook, and has done pioneer work 
in teaching and testing textiles for dry goods firms. A graduate of the University of 
Nebraska, with a master’s degree from Columbia University, she has been teaching 
textiles at the University of Washington since 1913 and is now associate professor 
there. 

Irma H. Gross holds an M.A. from the University of Chicago and had varied 
teaching experience before going to Michigan State College, where she is associate 
professor of home economics. During her nine years there she has always been 
director of a home management house. She was holder of the Ellen H. Richards 
fellowship for 1928-29. Lucite W. REyNoLDs, whose work for the master’s degree 
at the University of Chicago was in the economics of consumption, has had varied 
school and college teaching and extension experience, including a quarter’s work as 
resident adviser in a home management house at Iowa State College. She is now 
with the Farmer's Wife as master farm homemaker editor. 

Peart Hoppes is in her third year as assistant professor of home economics at 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, and has had seven years of teaching in 
high schools in that state. A graduate of Indiana University, she held a fellowship and 
took a master’s degree in the department of home economics education, Iowa State 
College. 

MADAME Marie Roman is a Polish woman who has played an important part in 
the development of the home economics movement which she describes for JouRNAL 
readers, and who is the successful editor of the magazine which is in a sense its official 


organ. 
Anna E. RICHARDSON was among contributors to the JouRNAL for August, 1930. 
Makyjorre E. Luce interpolated two years of high school teaching between her 
graduation from the University of Vermont and her entrance into the extension field 
in that state, first as assistant state club leader, and since 1924 as state home demon- 
stration agent leader. 
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FLORENCE Nessitt is well known in the home economics world because of her 
sympathetic understanding of the interrelations between it and social service and the 
writings in which she brings this out. A graduate of the University of Missouri, she 
taught food classes in the public schools, before doing graduate work in home economics, 
and then entering the social service field, where she has specialized in the work of visit- 
ing housekeeper. As district superintendent of the United Charities of Chicago, she 
has been responsible for the standard family budget used by all relief agencies in 
Chicago. 

Ear Dove ass, J. W. Tostska, and C. E. Vari have been doing research work at 
the Colorado Experiment Station at Fort Collins for many vears, their respective col- 
leges of origin being Colorado Agricultural College, Nebraska University, and Nebraska 
Wesleyan University. 

Ruts E._mgutist came to the United States Bureau of Home Economics after taking 
the bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees at the University of Minnesota, studying 
for a vear at University College, London, and the University of Paris, and teaching 
chemistry for a year at her alma mater. 

Rutn A. Porrer is now head of the home economics department at Washington 
State Teachers College, Ellensburg. She received both her bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the home economics department, University of Washington, where the 
work here reported was carried on in association with MARTHA E. DressLar, assistant 
professor, whose subjects are food selection and preparation and experimental cook- 
ery. Miss Dresslar holds bachelor’s degrees from both the University of Southern 
California and the University of Washington, and a master’s degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and has been for 12 vears on the home economics staff 
of the University of Washington. 


